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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subser 1 pions may beg with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
and descriptions, of Ladies’ Summer Toilettes, Infants’ and 
Small Children’s Clothing, ete., ete. 


HALF-WAY IN LOVE. 
THINK my love like this is— 
It buds between two sighs, 
It flowers between two kisses, 
But when ‘tis gathered—dies. 
I love Matilda Mary 
Clear eyes and tresses brown— 
But Jane’s the winsome fairy 
Who laughs my passion down. 
If I were sure of neither, 
How wretched I should be! 
W ere I beloved of either, 
I'd love who loves not me. 
Isa C. CABELL. 


THINGS IN THE SADDLE. 

T this season there is likely to fall upon the fem- 
JA. inine mind an almost overpowering sense of the 
potentiality of “things.” Nature carries forward 
her manifold and mighty processes with the mini- 
mum of stir aud bustle; albeit now and then a tem- 
pest whirls hurtling from the north, and the founda- 
tions of the hills are shaken. Still, moon and stars 
obey the steadfast, silent reign of law, the sap circu- 
lates in the trees soft as the beating of a baby’s pulse, 
the trembling mist of verdure on willow and elm 
deepens into tranquil and grateful shade, the silvery 
brook carries its foam-cup to the full-hearted river, 
and spring breaks the road for summer, as she has 
done since creation’s dawn. The time of the singing 
of birds has come. The flowers appear on the earth. 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

My love, my fair one hears, but she may not heed. 
For her processes are akin to Nature’s only in being 
revolutionary, not in being tranquil. 

Now is the hour, dear housekeeper, when you must 
administer upon the garret, if you have one; upon the 
closets that stand for the old-fashioned garret—how 
lamely and inadequately !—if these are all the modern 
convenience equipped house can boast. Lurking 
moth and beetle must be anticipated or routed, that 
your sumptuous furs and fleecy wools, your blankets 
aud shawls and wraps, your husband's thickest over- 
coat, and your boy’s winter suit may be put safely 
away for the surely returning time of need. The 
matron must in person superintend this work, if it 
is to be done thoroughly; and before the last package, 
shaken, beaten, folded, and pasted securely in imper- 
vious paper, is laid in the clean, sweet-smelling, dark- 
ened repository of boxes, bundles, and barrels, it will 
be strange indeed if there does not come a sigh that 
things are in the saddle. 

From the attic to the cellar is a familiar antithesis, 
and familiar iu reality to the housekeeping soul. It 
is essential to the family health that coal-bins and 
wood-piles be kept in order, that the place be clean 
and free from litter—free, above all, from decaying 
vegetation, and from rubbish thrown there by care- 
less or untrustworthy hands. Equally is it neces- 
sary that every shelf and nail and hook be main- 
tained in a state of absolute purity, that the cellar be 
ventilated and occasionally whitewashed, that no- 
thing be slighted, that rats and mice be guarded 
against. Things are again in the saddle. But the 
cellar may make or mar your happiness for a life- 
time, as you defend your household from disease at 
this point, or weakly suffer the conditions which 
allow disease to encroach upon you. 

Things are in the saddle when you look over the 
wardrobes of your girls and yourself. Have you 
never come to a season’s end with a sort of self- 
gratulatory consciousness that next year is going to 
be a very easy one, that gowns and bonnets will, so 
to speak, hold over, that the demand on purse and 
time will for once be comparatively slight? But one 
season's end and another season’s beginning are very 
ditferent. How faded and old-timey and impossible 
looks Kate's last summer's India silk, in contrast with 
the brilliant, bewitching, bewildering array in this 
summer's shop windows! How pretty and piquant 
is Amy’s flowerlike face, and how becoming to her 
lissome youth and Minny hair and dimpling cheeks 
would be an entirely new costume—hat, gown, gloves, 
shoes, parasol—all a perfect jaunty whole, all match- 
ing the child’s sweet beauty! You are a woman and 
a mother and a marvel of discretion, but you do stifle 
a pang and endure a heartache when you are forced 
to skimp and save and contrive and do without what 
your girls wish for and really need, because there 
must be saving somewhere, and things are in the 
saddle. 
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All this, and a great deal besides, does not imply 
that you are discontented or cowardly or petty, when 
you long for what is impracticable, and then, as you 
and thousands of other brave women do every day 
of the year, accept the situation, rise superior to cir- 
cumstances, and go cheerily and gayly on your way, 
doing without what you cannot afford. Things are 
in the saddle, and ride mankind. But they do not 
ride you, for you can go on foot; and in truth it is 
very pleasant to be on foot, when the road we travel 
is travelled in company with those we love best, and 
when, just around a turn, there thay wait for us that 
happy bit of good fortune which every one of us in 
her secret heart expects. 


CERTAIN METHODS. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD, writing of children in Ja- 
pan, explains that one reason for the good be- 
havior of the small people there is found in the fact 
that there are so few restrictions placed upon them. 
The simple style of furniture in their homes, and 
the absence of articles which they must avoid, which 
their little hands could injure, and which would 
make prohibitions necessary, render their lives very 
easy. American juvenile life is hedged about with 
a bristling abatis of don'ts. ‘‘ Don’t do this; don't 
touch that,” assails the infant ear so soon as it begins 
to interpret and differentiate sounds. The child, 
reasoning from facts, early learns that an infraction 
of morals is less quickly punished than an infrac- 
tion of china. A breach of politeness is passed over 
by the busy mother who will not tolerate an injury, 
however slight, to her tufted chairs or her cherished 
bric-a-brac. 

Few dearer memories survive in some of us who 
are grown up than the memory of patience exercised 
toward us by our parents, not when we were way- 
ward, cross, or wilfully disobedient in childhood, but 
when we were mischievous or unfortunate. The 
accident, in which our heedlessness alone involved 
us, passed over with a gentle, regretful reproof, the 
playfulness leading into error met with the large 
toleration of tenderest love, how these linger in 
our heart of hearts! Mothers would be sorrier 
than they are for hasty words could they forecast 
the years, and discern how deeply childish hearts 
may be wounded, and how long children may re- 
member injustice and misunderstanding. 

A wise woman said the other day: ‘* No, I do not 
keep all my beautiful knickknacks and draperies 
out all the time. I have three big healthy boys 
growing up, and my house is small, and I will not 
be perpetually warning them against injury to the 
ornamental part of the furniture. I do not wish 
them to associate home life with everlasting restraint 
and restriction. They must not feel that they are 
always treading on thin ice.” 

Another woman, equally wise, said, speaking on 
the same topic: ‘‘My house is small, and it is 
crammed with curios and dainty decorative acces- 
sories to its adornment. From the beginning my 
baby boys have frolicked and romped at their will 
in my drawing-room and library, but I have taught 
them to run and jump with care, and never to han- 
dle, or so much as touch, a teacup or a vase. I do 
not think they will ever know a mannish dislike to 
articles of vertu.” 

The difference is in methods and in results. But 
which of us, dearly loving children, does not waft a 
greeting to the brown -eyed little ones of whom Sir 
Edwin tells us in that children’s paradise, Japan. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Ir had been part of my good fortune to meet Miss Van 
Auken and the Professor at the Players Club on Ladies’ 
Day. We had wandered together through those beautiful 
rooms and hallways, with their famous portraits and rare old 
prints. We had stopped before the souvenirs of men and 
women, some long dead but whose very names now carry 
with them some of their old thrill and fascination. We had 
looked at the books, and lingered over the fireplaces bound 
about with quaint inscriptions. We had loitered in the din- 
ing-room less for refreshment than for the delight of the 
room itself, with its noble proportions and fine finish, and its 
decorations of pewter pots and dishes, old pieces of plate 
and china on walls and sideboard. Then we had done what 
one is never tempted to do in any other club-house in New 
York—we had stood in the windows and looked out. From 
those at the back we had seen the green garden stretching to 
the street. From those in the front, the trees of Gramercy 
Park, tremulous with the new life of bursting buds. And 
then again and again we had turned to enjoy the air of in- 
describable comfort felt everywhere within. 

When the rooms began filling, we saw Sarah Bernhardt 
come, drawing all eyes to her as she glided in and out and dis- 
appeared ; Mr. Holland, newly loved for Colonel Carter’s sake; 
men and women of art and letters, managers, playwrights, 
people of fashion. There was Mr. Laurence Hutton, whose 
quiet intellectual life is as thick strewn with kindly deeds as 
a sky at night with stars. There was Mr. Jefferson, lovable, 
keen, witty as ever; and there was Mr. Burton’s daughter 
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talking to him, as moved toward that chief figure of all, 
Edwin Booth, venerable, dignified, great. 

The Professor was ay moved by it all, and when 
we left he waved away his cab and walked out with us. 
He said nothing till we were on the other side of Gramerc 
Park; and then, stopping, the spring rain falling in thick 
sheets about us, the wet streets shining in the early gas-light, 
he said, pointing toward the Players: ‘‘A generation is 
never privileged to know but one of such as he. We shall 
never see his equal more. Royal in munificence, great in 
purpose, generous, lovable, true, a prince among men, and 
a king among actors.” 

We made no answer, knowing his moods so well; but to- 
day we hoped to talk over the reception with him. Brushes, 
however, had him enthralled with his accounts of Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson’s first lecture, which was given at the Yale School 
of the Fine Arts on Wednesday. Such a room to lecture in! 
Brushes described it to us, lined with world-famous pictures, 
and opening into other galleries filled with paintings and 
casts. Everybody in the audience in evening -dress, and 
everybody distinguished. 

Brushes’s old uncle, he told us, could remember when in 
that very town of New Haven no theatre was possible. Yet 
when Mr. Jefferson spoke that night, President Dwight, of 
Yale, introduced him, and learned men and divines made up 
his hearers. It was a t night, and when the lecture and 
reception were over and most of the people gone, some fifty 
of them took up their chairs again, and drawing them in a 
circle about Mr. Jefferson, sat asking him questions in re- 
gard to points touched upon in his lecture. And his ques- 
tioners were men whose utterances had been made only from 
pulpits or the study tables of professors. Of Mr. Jefferson’s 
talk the papers had given a full account. What the Pro- 
fessor had wanted to hear was just what Brushes had told 
him of all the tribute made by a great university to a great 
actor in a great profession. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE IMPECUNIOUS RICH. 


N ANY an economical college student of either sex likes 

to think, on solitary walks, of what he or she will do if 
ever rich. Of course their dreams vary with the character 
of each. One classmate of mine used to say that if he was 
ever rich he would have two gold chains, not one, because 
one might be lost or broken. It is interesting to know that 
his vision was fulfilled as to the wealth, but that he spent his 
money on things of more permanent value than gold chains. 
Others dream of books, of pictures, of music, of generous 
giving, of founding institutions. This, they think, is what is 
termed a cultivated society: to have an abundance of money, 
and to spend it on these things. When they think of the 
wealthier circles of a large city, as New York, for instance, 
or Chicago—to go no farther than our own land—they as- 
sume that these circles are rich enough to spend money on 
these things. It is very painful to think that they are des- 
tined to be undeceived. They must learn, on the very high- 
est authority, that the class of which they speak has no 
money for these expenditures which seem to the inexperi- 
enced so priceless. 

It must be remembered that we are coming to know much 
more than formerly about the habits and expenditures of 
our neighbors. It is now deemed the proper thing for boards 
of charity and commissioners of statistics to cross-question 
day-laborers and seamstresses very minutely as to their re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and vast volumes containing these 
details are issued at the public expense, and widely distribu- 
ted. Few financial secrets are Jeft unexplored in the house- 
hold of John Ford, city laborer, or in the sparrowlike house- 
keeping of the three Misses O’Brien round the corner, who 
sew from dawn to dark for what they courageously call their 
“living.” But, for some reason or other, these investigations 
stop with the humble; the pursuits and expenditures of 
wealth are left unexplored by official statistics. It is fortu- 
nate, therefore, that there exists in our largest city one un- 
official gentleman who is in himself a whole bureau of sta- 
tistics, and who has published an estimate, serious and avow- 
edly accurate, of what he regards as the necessary expenses 
of a man of average respectability. There is no danger that 
such a statement will not find readers enough. Indeed, there 
is probably not a “ Labor” paper, nor an “ Alliance” paper, 
nor a “ Nationalist” paper in the land which has not already 
printed it with appropriate comments. The estimate of ex- 
penses for a man, wife, and three children—more than that 
number not being deemed to be included in a family of av- 
erage respectability—is as follows. It sliould be explained 
that the items of rent are supposed to represent seven per 
cent. interest on the cost of the city house and of the coun- 
try house. 


Bamt OF Gy HOWES 2... ccccccecccccesccccccccccesens $49,000 
Pe SIND DOTED 6 2 5065 0s006000ccccccce.cveses 14,000 
Yearly expense of country house .................56+ 6,000 
SE WED oxncptcs cosecesbisersececince 8,016 
Honseholi expenses, exclusive of servants’ wages... 15,964 
Rr rerertee ««e» 10,000 
IID ecknnsdvencéunbedessceccccioveese 2,000 
Children’s clothing and pocket-money............... 4,500 
Three children’s echuoling ........060+.s..cccescvees 3,600 
Entertaining by giving @ ball aud dances ............ 7,000 
Entertaining at dinner 





cer WUE cndbashnbebdudiecéiveceontsccceccsoccecece 
Theatre and supper parties after theatre 

Papers and magazines 
Jeweller’s runving account. . 
BRAMOMSEY 20 cesccccesccccecees 
Book 


EEE s 6cccnstebcesévensibeseigdécaneves ve 
Dentist’s bill ........ 066s bes coceenrnses soceocccese 
‘Transportation household to country and retarn..... 250 
Travelling in Europe three months during the spring 9,000 
Gaas GE GRUND 60s dncceecnsencseecocceseeséses 17,100 


Gs cee cesccnud tas ieee Celtaens obabibd ces oh 109,955 


The first impulse no doubt in reading these large items, 
and the still larger total, is that of surprise at their amount. 
Charles Sumner, when visiting at the ‘‘ great houses” in Eng- 
land, could never get over the painful feeling how many 
families must be ill housed in order that a few should be so 
uncommonly well housed. Let us, for the time being, pass 
by that. Another homelier comment might be that made 
by the fisherman wag at Pigeon Cove, Massachusetts—a 
privileged character such as all sea-side watering-places ex- 
hibit—who was overcome by amazement at hearing of the 
cme salary paid to the Rev. Dr. Gannett. ‘‘ Four thousand 
dollars a year! Why, Gannett, what can you do with all 
that money? You oven to have a guardeen, Gannett; you 
need a rdeen.” hat old Knowlton would have said 


to an estimate of expenses where the opera box alone is put 
down for considerably more than the whole salary of this 
luxurious clergyman, one cannot say. But it is quite certain 
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that the functions of a city guardianship would now soar 
quite beyond his modest imagination. 

Yet if now it were the young man or young woman in 
college to whom the duty of guardianship or even of criti- 
cism was assigned, the first thing that would amaze them 
would not be the things provided for in this list, but the 
things not included. These critics would find with amaze- 
ment that the very points they had sighed for as the results 
of wealth were those which wealth itself must omit, if this 
witness be correct. There is $4500 for an opera box, but 
not a cent for music pure and simple; $16,600 for ‘‘ enter- 
taining,” but not a cent for charity; $17,100 for stables, but 
only $500 for books; $2500 for wedding presents, holiday 
gifts, and jeweller’s running account, but only $100 for 
newspapers and magazines. There is,to be sure, $300 al- 
lowed for a pew in church; but no reference is made to the 
possibility of a contribution-box. There is the sum of $4500 
allowed for the clothing and pocket-money of the three cbil- 
dren; but as $3600 is also allowed for their schooling, itis pre- 
sumable that they are absent from home during at least a 
portion of the year. As to a portrait, or so much as a pho- 
tograph, of any one of these children, there is no hint at it, 
nor of any other work of art. With those munificent mill- 
ionaires, who, whatever may be their other offences, have 
built up great galleries and libraries for the public, the au- 
thor of this estimate has plainly no acquaintance. But sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that his list of expenses 
stood for the “‘average respectability” of any great Amer- 
ican city, it would simply exhibit not only a more sordid and 
selfish, but a more absolutely illiterate and uncultivated type 
of wealth than was ever yet seen in this country or any oth- 
er, even during the brief period of the Tweed dynasty in 
New York city. 

What effect is produced by such statements on the 
great mass of readers can be seen in the average comments 
of the labor press. Every such exaggeration plays into 
the bands of a perilous social radicalism precisely as the 
memoirs of Faublas and Les Liaisons Dangereuses prepared 
the way for the French Revolution. Like those, these fool- 
ish utterances give a false picture of the period and of the 
class described. But in times of social excitement men do 
not wait to ask if a description is true, when ae “a that 
it is exasperating. - we ae 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GRADUATION DRESSES. 


ww )L crépon, crépe de Chine, and a new chiffon almost 
as thick as crape are the fabrics chosen for the snowy 
white gowns of young girl graduates this season. There 
are also many youthful and ae | gowns of sheer mull 
muslin, of organdy, and of China silk. res 
The beauty of these youthful gowns lies in their sim 
plicity, hence the wise and tasteful principal of a famous 
schoo]—held in what Mr. Dudley Warner calls the only cas- 
tle in America—prohibits the use of lace and all elaborate 
garniture, and permits only ribbon trimmings on the dresses 
of the graduates. Thus a crépe de Chine gown for a slen- 
der graceful girl with dark hair has a high shirred waist, 


with wide girdle and Watteau bow of moiré ribbon. A 
crépon dress, with full French waist buttoned in the back, 
is banded three times below the bust with satin ribbon, each 
band having a bow with upturned loops in front and back 
alike. The large puffed sleeves have ribbon bracelets, and 


the bell skirt, just touching the floor in the back, has three 
lapping ruffles of inch-wide satin ribbon gathered very full, 


and so deeply lapped that the whole cluster of frills when 
completed is scarcely two inches wide. 

A more elaborate dress, yet keeping within the rule of 
ribbon trimmings only, is of the new thickly woven chiffon, 
with the full high waist held by a wide corselet of basket- 
woven silk laid in cross folds and pointed high in back and 
front. A twist of satin ribbon edges the corselet at top and 


bottom, instead of the crystal and pearl passementerie usual- 
ly chosen for this charming model. The neck is rounded a 
trifle low at the throat, and holds a ruche of chiffon in 
shirred tucks. The full chiffon sleeves are banded with 
satin ribbon, and a twist of ribbon heads a narrow flounce 
on the skirt. 

CLASS DINNER GOWNS. 


Ata class dinner, the class colors pink and white will be 
prettily worn in an Empire gown of white taffeta, with 
quaint old-fashioned chiné design of pink blossoms. The 
round full waist, half low in the neck, will be filled out to 
the prescribed height with a guimpe of antique Mechlin net 
matching the lace of the bertha. The wide girdle in loose 
folds reaching up on the bust and quite straight around is 
of a length of the chiné taffetas, bordered on each edge with 
pink ribbon nearly two inches wide; this girdle has a large 
chou at the back, and two wide ends reaching almost to the 
end of the skirt. The sleeves are broadly puffed at the top, 
and have flowing frills of lace at the elbows. The skirt, of 
five breadths of the taffeta, is shirred quite full around the 
waist, yet has much of its fulness sloped away in the middle 
seam of the back. A ruffle of taffeta, with pink ribbon fa- 
cing the erect heading, trims the skirt all around. 

One class of young graduates, when listening to the bacca- 
laureate sermon, will wear white mull dresses, and large 
round hats of white mull shirred on cords, and trimmed with 
an Alsacian bow and twist of pink moiré ribbon. The pret- 
ty mull gowns, worn also on Commencement day, have the 
full high seamless waist gathered around the neck, and again 
at the waist line. The sash of mull half covers the waist in 
its great width, and is tied behind in a large Japanese bow 
with short ends. A mull frill five or six inches deep is 
gathered to droop around the neck. Mutton-leg sleeves have 
a frill of mull falling on the wrists. The waist has a linin 
of stout lawn, but the sleeves are transparent. The ful 
round skirt of four or five straight breadths of mull is sim- 
ply hemmed, and is sewed to the waist under the sash. 

‘White China silk dresses are made in the simple way just 
described for mull gowns. Others copy the model of a 
striped summer silk gown given on page 818 of Bazar No. 
16, using white Irish guipure lace for the yoke, and satin 
ribbon for the Directoire sash and the ruffle on the skirt. 
The slight drapery at the back of this skirt is a pleasant 
change from the plain bell skirt. 

Greek and Russian gowns are very effective and not too 
costly when made of the sheer white crépon sold at $1 a 
yard. The Greek dresses are draped in modified classic 
style, and lightly embroidered or braided with a silver bor- 
der in Greek key pattern. White ribbon fillets are worn in 
the Greek coiffure so becoming to young girls. Russian 

owns copy the peasant dress lately described, with a half- 
aan round waist of crépon gathered full at the neck, and 


with half-sleeves all cut in one piece. Above the crépon 
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the high silk poy B covered smoothly with a yoke of 
white guipure or I point lace. Close mitten sleeves of 
the lace without lining begin the flowing Russian 
sleeves, and reach low over the wrists. A narrow belt of 
white pearl or silver galloon is at the top of the bell skirt, 
which is put on above the edge of the waist. 


THE LACE COAT. 


College girls who are full-fledged young ladies can wear 
a coat of Mechlin lace pleated from neck to belt, then falling 
half-way to the knees over a lining of pink or of yellow silk. 
The lace has scallops on the lower The belt and high 
collar band are of pink or yellow velvet studded along the 
edge with silver spangles. Over this is an Eton jacket, or 
one in Mikado style, open up front and back, made of the 
richest Muscovite silk of the color prevailing in the dress. 
A trimming of crystal drops edges the jacket. Full puffed 
sleeves are of lace banded with velvet like that of the belt. 
The bell skirt is of rep silk, or else of moiré with satin 
stripes. A lace ruche trims the foot. 


VARIOUS NEW GOWNS. 


A springlike toilette at a recent noon wedding was of the 
white alpaca that Worth has brought into vogue again, made 
with an Eton jacket of green velvet, with revers pointing 
out widely on the sleeve-tops. The full front of thie corsa 
showing inside the jacket was of white mousseline de soie, 
with girdle and collar of n velvet. 

A street costume, blending blue and green, had a Russian 
coat of navy blue serge belted with gold galloon, with a 
jabot front, high folded collar, and large sleeves of change- 
able n, blue, and gold surah dotted with green. The 
coat differs from the Russian blouse in having no fulness 

athered at the waist line. The back is simply laid in two 
olds from shoulders to waist each side of the middle; the 
fronts without darts do not quite meet on the silk jabot, and 
are edged with galloon. The sides are slashed under the 
arms to show the changeable silk underneath. The bell 
skirt of the blue serge is without trimming. 

A pretty gown worn by a maid of honor was of polka- 
dotted white surah. The high bodice, closed in the back, 
had a broad satin girdle with a large gold buckle in the 
back. White point d’Alencon lace fell from the collar in a 
broad double Sen pleat below the throat like a bib, then 
curved under each arm in Zouave jacket shape, and was 
carried up the back to form another box pleat below the 
collar similar to that in front. Puffed surah sleeves were 
tied below the elbows in a frill that falls on wider lace frills. 

A church and calling dress of gray crépon in an open de- 
sign like drawn-work is made over green silk, which shows 
effectively through all the interstices. This has the Russian 
coat bodice with seamless back, and a belt and collar of 
green velvet. The belt has the ends lapped in back and 
front, and is trimmed along all the edges with two rows of 
greenish-black spangles. A bell skirt shows its green surah 
lining through the open design, and is bordered with a bias 
flounce of gray crépon widely edged at the top with span- 
gied green velvet, which shows prettily when the erect ruffle 
is drawn down at intervals. The sleeves have a full puff of 
gray crépon falling below the elbow on tight-fitting lower 
sleeves of green velvet spangled in rows. 

A black net dress worn at an afternoon wedding has large 
diamond-shaped meshes without figures. It is made over 
shot silk changing from blue to gold, the net slightly full 
over a high fitted waist of the silk. A bertha of black 
guipure lace falls low on the sleeve-tops. Black satin rib- 
bon about two inches wide, edged on each side with gold 
braid, encircles the waist three times, the upper and lower 
rows pointed as in a Swiss belt, the middle row being quite 
straight. The high straight collar is of the gilt-edged rib- 
bon, with a bow in the back. Full puffed sleeves of the net 
over silk. Rather full skirt of net, with two rows of ribbon 
at the foot, over a silk foundation skirt. 

A dress for light mourning, worn by a widow who will 
soon leave off black, is of sheer rough-surfaced black wool 
with large disks and bands woven in it. Though made by 
a tailor, it has a round corsage with an Empire girdie and 
large Directoire revers. The girdle is four or five soft folds 
of dull black bengaline; the turned-over collar, the plastron 
between the revers, and a very large cravat bow are also of 
bengaline. The revers reach over on the sleeves, and are 
notched to give room for the sleeve fulness; they are of the 
wool goods without lining, with a half-inch hem stitched 
twice by machine. Enormous sleeves, three-quarters of a 

ard wide, droop below the elbow on tight sleeves of benga- 
line turned back from the wrists in narrow cuffs. The bell 
skirt, entirely without trimming, is sewed to a stiff ribbon 
belt, which passes under the silk girdle above the end of the 
coe lining, and is therefore secure. It is lined with taffeta 
silk. 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


Amateur dressmakers who ask about materials, dimen- 
sions, etc., are advised to get two yards and a quarter of 
sateen for lining a waist and sleeves. This French sateen 
is preferred to silk by many because it is cooler and wears 
better. Silk linings are nicest for bell skirts; but when 
considered too expensive, double- width French cambric 
is chosen to match the dress material in color; four yards 
and a half to five yards are required, and the cost is 15 
to 18 cents a yard. A balayeuse ruffle of taffeta silk, 
— on the edges, is set inside the foot of the cambric 
ining of the bell skirt to give a — finish. This bias 
ruffle may be made of a yard and a half of taffeta, or it 
can be bought “ey made to baste in the skirt for 45 or 
50 cents a yard. Either plain, changeable, or striped silks 
are used for skirt linings and for balayeuses, the preference 
os for silk a shade lighter than that of the dress. A 
new fancy is for very supple satin-faced silk linings, to make 
the skirt fall in soft clinging folds. Paris modistes use fou- 
lards with old-fashioned large designs for skirt linings, and 
economists can thus utilize partly worn or faded foulard 
skirts left over from last year. hen there is no trimming 
at the foot of the bell skirt, it should have a stiff interlining 
of linen or canvas three to five inches deep; of course this 
does not apply to skirts of thin stuffs, such as crépon or 
grenadine, but is used for serges, Cheviots, etc. 

For wash dresses modistes commend the Russian skirt, 
which is a double skirt of the material mounted on a bell 
skirt of white bishop’s lawn. The over-skirt, falling from 
the belt almost to the knees, has the effect of the skirt part 
of the Russian blouse, and the lower skirt is attached under 
the upper part sufficiently far up to conceal its edges. Each 
skirt is shaped like the part of the bell-skirt lining which it 
covers. An edging of embroidery or an insertion of lace or 
re trims each skirt. Sometimes a ruffle of the cot- 
ton material cut bias and gathered is preferred as the trim- 
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ming, or else an embroidered cambric frill is used. In cot- 
ton ford cord dresses velvet ribbon an inch or two inches 
wide is basted along the edge of each skirt. A round waist, 
with a square yoXe of insertion, or else with the front lap 
down the left side, is made with or without a cambric lining, 
and is long enough for the ends to pn inside the belt at- 
tached to the skirt. This belt may be of embroidery or of 
the material of the dress, to be covered by a plain belt rib- 
bon, with a buckle, or else by satin ribbon tied in erect Di- 
rectoire loops in front and back alike. The sleeves are full 
and straight from armhole to elbow, and droop below on 
close-fitting lower sleeves of embroidery or of the cotton of 
the dress. The collar is a straight band of embroidery, or 
else is of the material ed with embroidery, and worn 
turned down. When straight trimmings are preferred to 
those with scalloped edges, Cash’s feather-stitched bands are 
aoe above a hem, or the white or colored insertions are 
used, 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; and 
Messrs. REDFERN; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; B. AttMan & Co.; Best & Co.; and L. 
P, HOLLANDER. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Ricnarp A. Proctor, the widow of the astronomer, 
was married not long ago in London, to Dr. James Cam- 
mac Smythe, of Belfast, Ireland. Dr. and Mrs. Smythe are 
spending their honey-moon in Scotland. 

—Among the delegates elected to attend the Republican 
National Convention at Minneapolis is William Butner, of 
North Carolina. He is a son of Chang, one of the Siamese 
twins, whose strange deformity gave them a world-wide 
reputation. 

—The Empress of Russia is to give her father, King Chris- 
tian of Denmark, six pure white Arabian horses at his com- 
ing — wedding. 

—Miss Cecil Charles, of this city, who has travelled wide- 
ly in South and Central America, and written much upon 
those sections, has been appointed World’s Fair Commis- 
sioner for Costa Rica. She will soon go there, and as she 
thoroughly understands the language and customs of that 
country, she will doubtless aid materially in obtaining a 
good exhibit for the Chicago Exposition. 

—The first woman to be graduated in civil engineering, 
and to receive a diploma in that course from the Universi- 
y of Michigan, will be Margaret Shaw, a niece of the Rev. 

nna H. Shaw. 

—Twenty or more young women work under Miss Caro- 
line Kelly, who has been for some years the designer of in- 
terior car decorations in one of the largest car-building es- 
tablishments in the country. 

—Mrs. Frances A. Arm, the old negro woman who died a 
few days ago in New Orleans, was one hundred and four 
years old. During her childhood she was a slave in Virginia, 
and she claimed to have seen General Washington several 
times. When Lafayette visited New Orleans in 1825 she 
was one of the servants who waited upon him at table. 

—The attention given to athletics at Bryn Mawr is shown 
by the statement that Miss Elizabeth Guilford, Sophomore, 
took the ribbon prize for the highest record in vaulting, 4 
feet 7} inches; Miss vem Ritchie, Freshman, won the prize 
for the best running high jump; while Miss Emma Atkins, 
Junior, came out first in the best general athletic work. 

—To ft away from the mails is one of the reasons for 
which Mr. E. C. Stedman has gone on a sea-voyage. This 
is his first vacation in many years, and he needs it to recruit 
his strength for the work he has planned to do upon his 
return. 

—Jean Nelson, who recently won the first place in the 
oratorical contest at De Pauw University, is only nineteen 

ears old. She chose “Industrial Freedom” as her subject. 

here are twelve hundred students in the university, and 
she enjoys the honor of being the only woman who has at- 
tained her distinction. 

—In the Temperance Building at the World’s Fair there 
will stand a handsome marble bust of Frances Willard. 

—Mrs. Mary V. re. of Pittsburg, who is one of the 
few women in the oil business, owes her present financial 
success to her foresight in buying up oil-pipe just before a 
season of scarcity of pipe. She sold it at a price that laid 
the foundation of her fortune. 

—During her recent stay at Hyéres,Queen Victoria visited 
the Infant Asylum, and was so gratified with the result of 
her observations that, in reply to the request of the man- 
agers for her permission to name a cot for her, she sent 
money enough to endow four new beds. These are to be 
named respectively the ‘‘Queen Victoria,” the ‘Princess 
Beatrice,” the ‘‘ Duchess of Connaught,” and the ‘ Princess 
et Victoria of Connaught.” 

—Pierre Loti is described as small in stature, with exceed- 
ingly narrow and sloping shoulders, a rather large head, and 
very small hands and feet. His eyes are singularly fine, and 
when his face is in repose it is profoundly melancholy. 
Upon the day of his installation in the seat in the French 
Academy left vacant by the death of Octave Feuillet a 
large and brilliant reception was given him by Madame 
Adam, the author, and the editor of the Nouvelle Revue. 

—Madame Adam, the clever French woman who edits the 
Nouvelle Revue, and whose recent entertaining article on 
French firs has awakened so much comment, is fifty-six 

ears old, and still very handsome. Her eyes are deep blue; 
ver hair, blond; her figure, graceful. Madame Adam’s day 
is somewhat rigidly divided into periods for work and rec- 
reation. Habitually retiring between 3 and 4 a.m., she 
rises at 9 o’clock, breakfasts at 11, attends to correspond- 
ence till 3, reads manuscript for her journal from 8 until 7, 
when she dines, always simply and at home. At 9 o’clock 
p.M. she is ready for society, which she keenly enjoys. 
Midnight finds her again at her desk, where she works 
steadily until the arrival of her bedtime, just as the cocks 
begin to crow. She reads and writes with a basket of fruit 
by od side, and a repast of this is part of her preparation 

or sleep. 

—Mrs. Harriet A. Ketcham, who made the successful de- 
sign for the Iowa soldiers’ monument, died soon after learn- 
ing of the acceptance of her plan. She was an Ohio girl, 
who had studied abroad, and manifested undoubted talent 
as a sculptor. 

eg ay daw youngest college president in the country 
is John H. Finley, President of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois. Mr. Fin y is only twenty-eight years old, and has 
studied at Johns Hopkins University. He is editor of the 
Charities Review. 


—Emilia Bazan, the Spanish authoress, runs a monthly 
review to which she is the only contributor. Each edition 
contains a disquisition on the principal topics of the day, a 
review of the most notable books of the month, and a story. 
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Spring Fever. 


Qo mmon is it to feel Janguor and loss of appetite in 
b the spring that little attention is paid to such symp- 


toms at this season of the year, and one who complains 
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Fig. 6.—Front or Lace Wrap, Fie. 1. 


customed to a higher temperature prevail- 
ing out-of-doors. 

Nevertheless spring fever lasts long 
enough to make it a period dreaded by 
housekeepers. With failure of appetite, 
the taste becomes capricious, and she may 




































Fig. 1.—Jerrep Lace Bonnet anp Lace Wrap.—({See Fig. 6.] 


+S used in moderation, are wholesome 
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be deemed an expert caterer who can keep up her table during the 
spring months in a manner that shall satisfy the requirements of het 
family, however easy they may be ordinarily. 

Difficulties to overcome, however, lend ardor to every pursuit, 
and the necessity for exertion in this case quickens invention, and 
inspires the unselfish house-mother with many an expedient for pro- 
viding unexpected gratification for those over whose welfare she 
watches with unvarying solicitude. 

People nowadays, though, have little idea how greatly they are 
blessed above the generations that preceded them, in ability to live 
well, and with reasonable economy too, at all seasons of the year. 
City people can always command a great variety of food for the fur- 
nishing of their tables; but so generally is our broad land intersected 
by railroads that bring the produce of one section within easy reach 
of all others, and to such perfection has the art of canning and dry 
ing fruits attained, that the same abundance of resource is shared, to 
a large extent, by dwellers all over the United States. 

A craving for acids is a marked feature of this so-called spring 





Fig. 4.—Lace Straw Hart. 


fever, and is an indication of nature that should be 
heeded. A timely and judicious use of the fruit that 
may be so readily obtained will often furnish that 
vaunted ounce of prevention that saves the pound of 
cure 

Lemonade, hot or cold, taken immediately after 
rising in the morning, has the happiest effect upon 
the system, if persisted in for five or six weeks in the 
spring 

Strawberry or blackberry acid, made the summet 
before, comes in place admirably at dinner upon the 
first hot days. A teacupful of the syrup will make a 
quart pitcherful of the cooling drink 

Home-made catsups pique the delicate appetite, and 
If one has staid 
from home too long in the summer to have the store 
room well filled with the fruits of summer industry, 
\ there is no need to be discouraged, for every grocer 
keeps plain pickled cucumbers on hand, and with the 
proper condiments, pealed and chopped up, chow 
chow can be quickly made; or with one jar of canned 
tomatoes several bottles of delicious catsup can be as 
speedily prepared. 

The best housekeepers never let their pickle jars 
become empty, for, if well made, pickle should not 
spoil, but keep good for years, mellowing and im 
proving with the lapse of time. Itis observable that 
much more pickle is consumed in spring than 
at any other season, and the prudent 
housekeeper will not be found 
unprovided with supplies 
to meet the demand 
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Fig. 3.—Go.p Lace Bonnet. 
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MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA.—By Mosrert. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN 


BY THEODORE CHILD 


XXVI.—NORTHERN ART AND BEAUTY.—(3.) 

4 - urt of Europe in general was very profoundly influenced 

by the complete manifestation of primitive Flemish art, 
comprised between the brothers Van Eyck and _—— Metsys. 
The Dutch painters sprang from the school of Bruges; the re 
ligious sentiment of the early German masters was greatly mod 
ified by Flemish realism, inasmuch as the idealist painters of 
Cologne began to reproduce the compositions of Vander Weyden 
und Memling; the German painters of the Rhine provinces, nota- 
bly the artist generally known as the Master of the Death of 
Mary, likewise appropriated the style of the s« hool of Bruges; 
the Suabian artists also imitated Roger Vander Weyden, and pro 
duced a new artistic current destined to culminate a century later 
in the Holbeins. In Germany, Martin Schongauer, of Colmar 


(14207-14927), was the pupil of Vander Weyden, and his influence 
was great on the Nuremberg painters, amongst whom Albert 
Ditrer was destined to shine. In Spain and Portugal the arts 
during the fifteenth and the greater part of the sixteenth cen- 
turies were under the domination of the Flemish artists. France 
owed the development of the genius of Jean Fouquet (1415?- 
14857) and his followers to the influence of her Flemish neigh- 
bors, and to the visits and works of Jehan de Bruges and André 
Beauneveu, who were employed at the court of Charles V. In 
Italy, René of Anjou, King of Naples, introduced the style of Van 
Eyck into the south, as is shown by many pictures of the primi- 
tive Neapolitan painters. But it was Antonello of Messina who 
served as the great connecting link between Flanders and Italy 
by initiating into the secrets of oil-painting the Bellinis at Venice, 
Domenico at Florence, and John Borghese at Naples. Antonello 
visited Flanders with a view to learning the art of oil-painting, 
probably during the lifetime of Memling, and not of John Van 
Eyck, as Vasari erroneously states. Antonello was the first 
Italian who painted in the northern manner with oil, and his por- 
traits are so instinct with Flemish realism that his works have 
been often confounded with those of Memling. 

These points are interesting to notice, the more so as in the 
sixteenth century we see the réles reversed, and almost all the 
Flemish artists go to study at Florence, Rome, or Venice. In the 
interval between Metsys and Rubens we find a busy swarm of 
Italo-Flemish painters who almost lost their nationality in the 
imitation of transalpine models, and whose work, with few ex 
ceptions, has only a historical interest. The most notable excep 
tions are Jean Gossaert (died 15417) and Jean Mostert (1474— 
1555-6), the last of the primitives who, though influenced strongly 
by the Italian Renaissance, still remained faithful to the traditions 
of Van Eyck, Memling, and Thierri Bouts, to the mountainous 
blue back grounds, the splendidly embroidered robes, the brilliant 
color, and the hieratic gravity of the early masters. 

Jean Mostert was born at Haarlem, migrated to the southern 
provinces, where he sojourned many years, and returned to his 
native town to die. Karel van Mander, whose testimony in this 
case seems trustworthy, tells us that Marguerite of Austria, cap- 
tivated no less by the cultivated mind and character of Mostert 
than by his artistic talent, appointed him court painter, and con 
ferred upon him the title of gentleman of her household. The 
same authority tells us that Mostert remained eighteen years in 
the service of the princess, and that he painted the portraits of 
most of the personages of the court, together with that of his 
protectress, who deserves the gratitude of the cultured as a zealous 
patron of art and letters 

None of Mostert’s works has the authenticity that documents 
or signatures give; there is much fancy and haphazard in the 
attributions hitherto made; and consequently the field is open 
for the patient researches of archivists and connoisseurs. The 
specimen which we have had engraved is a fine picture in the 
collection of the Marquis da Foz. of Lisbon, representing Mar- 
guerite of Austria reading in a beautifully illuminated missal. 

Amongst the strongly personal Flemish artists who came after 
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Gossaert and Mostert were Peter Pourbus 
(15107-1583), the last of the great painters of 
Bruges, and one of the best Flemish portrait- 
ists of the sixteenth century; his son, Fran- 
cois Pourbus (1545-1581), also an admirable 
Aaberssag who had in his turn a son, Francois 
?ourbus the younger, who obtained distinc 

tion at the court of France in the seventeenth 
century; Bernard van Orley, who was the 
first great Romanist, a pupil of Raphael, but 
not. an imitator; the admirable portraitist 
Martin de Vos (1532-1603); the equally ad 

mirable Adrien Thomas de Key. This ar- 
tist’s name is only known from the inscrip- 
tions in guild books between the years 1558 
and 1588, and by the signature of two wings 
of a triptych in the Museum of Antwerp, one 
of which is reproduced in our engraving. 
The figures are the eldest two daughters of 
Gilles de Smidt, syndic of the convent of the 
Récollets, who with his wife and six male 
children is painted on the corresponding 
wing of the triptych. In these two portraits 
there is no trace of Italian mannerism; the 
devout attitude of the two women, the sin- 
cerity of the realism, the brilliancy of the 
execution, até truly Flemish. The hands are 
exquisitely painted; the heads, too, so firmly 
modelled, so simply rendered, and so striking, 
with the bright sparkling eyes and the tender, 
roseate grays of the flesh harmoniously sus 

tained by the sober and distinguished notes 
of the rich dresses. 


MAY DAY. 


| gee time immemorial May day has been 
celebrated with joy and gladness as the 
season when the flowers begin to return, 
and the lately desolate and ice-bqund earth 
to be clothed in vernal beauty. It is a time 
when the world seems to have grown brighter 
and younger, and we instinctively look for 
ward with renewed hope and strength. 

All nations seem to have been influenced 
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by the subtle charm of spring, and to have 
wished to celebrate its return with special 
festivities. We usually think of May day as 
particularly English in origin, but in reality 
it is not. The Romans had a very similar 
festival, the Floralia, from which the Eng 
lish custom may have been derived 

In England, in the olden time, May day 
was always observed with much demonstra- 
tion. Very early in the morning, before the 
sun had risen, the young people would go 
out into the woods and fields to gather flow- 
ers, which they brought home for the dec 
oration of their houses, as did the old Ro 
mans long before them. The most beautiful 
girl in each village was chosen to be ‘‘ Queen 
of the May.” A crown of flowers was placed 
on her head, and she held court, seated in 
state on the village green, surrounded by her 
subjects, the young people of the country- 
side, who came to dance and sing before her 

Every hamlet had a May-pole, which was 
hung with garlands of flowers. Around this 
the people assembled to take part in the 
games in honor of the day. High and low, 
rich and poor, all participated. Henry VIII 
and his Queen, Catherine of. Aragon, once 
rode out to meet the people of London as 
they returning, ‘‘ bringing home the May.’ 

The celebration of May day lasted for cen 
turies in England, and it was not until the 
time of the Puritans that it began to lose its 
hold on the popular heart. In the stern eyes 
of those iconoclasts such festivity seemed 
wicked. They may have looked upon it as 
something heathenish, which was to be con 
demned and abolished, along with idols and 
barbarous rites in general. When at last the 
Puritans came into power they had the May 
poles uprooted, and did away with the old 
customs. They were revived again after 
wards, but were gradually given up, until 
now they have entirely disappeared, and the 
name alone is left 
In some places in Europe May day is still 
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celebrated, but in very few. In our own 
country, in many parts, it is observed in rath- 
er a different way, and it means anything 
but joy, with the hurry and confusion, bare 
floors, and furniture in heaps, and all the 
rest of the endless discomforts of ‘‘ moving.” 


THE IVORY GATE." 


BY W&4LTER BESANT, 
Avruon or “Att Sorts ann Conprrions or Men,” 
* Cur.paen or Giston,” Bro, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VOICE OF DUTY 


‘LSIE in her studio was at work. She 

4 was painting a fancy portrait. You 
have seen how, before ber interview with 
Mr. Dering, she transformed him from a 
hard and matter-of-fact lawyer into a genial, 
benevolent old gentleman. She was now 
elaborating this transformation, It is a de- 
lightful process, known to every portrait- 
painter, whereby a face faithfully represent- 
ed becomes the face of another person, or the 
face as it might be, so that a hard and keen 
face, such as Mr. Dering’s, may become a 
face ennobled with spiritual elevation, be- 
nevolence, charity, and kindness of heart. 
Or, on the other hand, without the least 
change of feature, this hard keen face ma 
become, by the curve of a line or the addi- 
tion of a shadow, the face of a cruel and pit 
iless inquisitor. Or, again, any face, how- 
ever blurred and marred by the life of its 
owner, may by the cunning portrait-painter 
be restored to the face intended by its Maker, 
that is tosay, a sweet and seriousface. Great 
indeed is the power, marvellous is the mys- 
tery, of the limner’s art. 

“ Now,” Elsie murmured, ‘‘ you look like 
some great philanthropist—a thoughtful phi- 
Janthropist, not a foolish person; your high 
forehead and your sharp nostril proclaim that 
you are no impulsive gusher; your kindly 
eyes beam with goodness of heart; your lips 
are firm because you hate injustice. Ob, my 
dear guardian, how much I have improved 
you! Sometbing like this you looked when 
you told me of my fortune—and like this 
when you spoke of your dream and your il- 
lusions—something like this—you looked.” 

She went on working at her fantasy, 
crooning a simple ditty, composed of many 
melodies running into one, as girls use when 
they are quite happy. The afternoon was 
hot. Outside, Elsie’s windows looked upon 
a nest of little London gardens, where nastur- 
tiums twisted round strings upon the walls; 
hollyhocks and sunflowers, which love the 
London smoke, lifted their heads; and Vir- 
ginia creepers climbed to the house-tops. 
The little London gardens do sometimes 
look gay and bright in the yellow glow of a 
July afternoon. The window was open, and 
the room was almost as hot as the street out- 
side; we get so few hot days that one here 
and there cannot be too hot. On the table 
lay a photograph of her lover; over the man- 
tel hung her own drawing in pastel of that 
swain; ou her finger was his ring; round her 
neck lay his chain; all day long she was re- 
minded of him, if she should cease for a mo- 
ment to think of him. But there was no need 
of such reminder. It was Friday afternoon, 
four days after the great discovery. Elsie had 
been informed of the event, the news of which 
she received after the feminine manner, with 
an ejaculation of surprise and an interjection 
of sympathy. But one cannot expect a girl 
on the eve of her marriage to be greatly dis- 
tressed because her guardian, a rich man, is 
annoyed by the temporary loss of certain 
shares. And as to finding the criminal and 
getting back those shares—it was man’s 
work. All the troublesome and disagreeable 
part of the world’s work ——- to man. 

It was nearly five o'clock. Elsie was be- 
ginning to think that she bad done enough, 
and that after tea a walk in the gardens 
might be pleasant. Suddenly, without any 
noise or warning of steps outside, her door 
was opened ood ber sister Hilda appeared. 
Now, so swift is the feminine perception 
that Elsie instantly understood that some- 
thing had happened—something bad—some- 
thing bad to herself. For, first, the door was 
opened gently, as in a house of mourning; 
and next, Hilda had on a dress—lavender 
with heliotrope, costly, becoming, sympa- 
thetic, and sorrowful—a half-mourning dress 
—and_she stood for a moment at the door 
with folded hands, her classical head inclined 
a little downward to the left, and her eyes 
drooping —an artistic attitude of sadness. 
Hilda not only said the right thing and held 
the proper sentiments, but she liked to as- 
sume the right attitude and to personate the 
right emotion. Now, it is given to woman, 
and only to her when she is young, tall, and 
beautiful, to express by attitude all or any 
of the emotions which transport or torture 
her fellow-creatures. Hilda, you see, was an 
artist. . 

“Come in, dear,” said Elsie. ‘‘I am sure 
that you have got something disagreeable to 
tell me.” 

Hilda kissed her forehead. ‘‘My r 
child!” she murmured. “If it could have 
been told you by anybody else!” 

“ Well, let us hear it. Is it anything very 


d eable? 
‘It is terrible. I tremble—I dare not tell 
you. YetI must. You ought to know.” 
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“If you would go on. It is much more 
terrible to be kept in suspense.” 

“It is about rge.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie, flaming. ‘I have had 
so much trouble about George already that I 
did think—” 

“My dear, all opposition of the former 
kind is removed, as you know. This is 
something very different. Worse,” she add- 
ed, in a hollow voice—** far worse.” 

‘For Heaven's sake, get along!” 

**He has told you about the dreadful rob- 
bery. Of course you have talked about no- 
thing else since it happened. I found my 
mother full of it.” 

“Yes; George is in charge of the case. 
He says that ee pe must be recovered, 
and that Mr. Dering will in the end suffer no 
more injury than the trouble of it.” 

“That may be so. Elsie—I hardly dare 
to tell you—there isa clew. Checkley has 
got that clew, and has told Sir Samuel ev- 
erything. He is following up the clew. I 
shudder to think of it. The man is as re- 
lentless as a blood-hound.” 

** Does that clew concern me?” Her cheek 
became pale because she guessed—she knew 
not what. 

** Sir Samuel, against his will, is convinced 
that Checkley has found the clew. He has 
told me the whole. He has consented to my 
telling the dreadful story to my mother and 
to you—and now I am afraid. Yet I must.” 

Elsie made a gesture of impatience. 

‘Go back, Elsie, eight years, if you can. 
Remember the wretched business of our un- 
worthy brother.” 

*‘IT remember it. Not ne Hilda. 
Our most unfortunate brother. hy, they 
have found the very notes he was charged 
with stealing. They were found in the safe 
on the very day when they made the other 
discovery. Have they not told you?” 

**Checkley told Sir Samuel. He also re- 
members seeing Athelstan place the packet 
in the safe.” 

*‘Oh! Does he dare to say that? Why, 
Hilda, the robbery was proved to lie between 
himself and thelstan. If he saw that, why 
did he not say so? He keeps silence for eight 
long years, and then he speaks!” 

Hilda shook her head sadly. ‘“‘I fear,” she 
said, “that we cannot accept the innocence 
of our unfortunate brother. However, Athel- 
stan was accused of forging Mr. Dering’s 
handwriting and signature. In this new 
forgery, the same handwriting is found 
again—exactly the same. The forger is the 
same.” 

** Clearly, therefore, it cannot be Athelstan. 
That settles it.” 

“ Yes — unfortunately —it does settle it. 
Because, you see, Athelstan is in London. 
He is said to have been living in London 
all the time—in some wretched place called 
Camberwell, inhabited, I suppose, by run- 
aways and low company of amd kind. He 
has lately been seen in the neighborhood of 
Gray’s Inn, apparently passing under his own 
name. Checkley has seen him. Another 
person has seen him.” 

** Have you come to tell me that Athelstan 
is charged with this new wickedness?” 

“ The forger must have had an accomplice 
in the office; a man able to get at the safe, 
able to intercept the post, acquainted with 
Mr. Dering’s ways, such a man —— 
Checkley —or—the only other possible— 
George.” Hilda paused. 

‘Oh! This is too absurd. You are now 
hinting that George—my George,” she said, 
proudly, “was the confederate of Athelstan— 
no—of a forger.” 

“They have been seen together. They 
have been seen together at the house from 
which the forger addresses his letters. Has 
George told you that he has known all along 
—for eight years—of Athelstan’s residence in 
London?” 

Observe how that simple remark made in 
the Salutation parlor, that Athelstan must 
have been living in Camberwell, had by this 
time —_ into a a. a eight 
years’ hiding, eight years’ dis ul com- 
pany, on the part of one, and eight years’ 
complicity and guilty knowledge on the part 
of the other. ilda had not the least doubt. 
It was quite enough for her that Checkley said 
so. Half the contents of our newspapers are 
conducted on the same confiding principle. 

“ If George has not told me,” Elsie replied, 
“it must be for some good reason. Perhaps 
he was pled to secrecy.” 

** My dear ”—Hilda rose impressively with 
fateful face—“ the hand that forged the let- 
ters is the hand that -~— the check—your 
brother’s hand. The hand that took the 
certificates from the safe ””—she laid her own 
upon Elsie’s hand—‘‘ the hand of the con- 
— my poor sister, is— your lover's 

and.” 


‘I knew,” said the girl, “that you were 
coming to this. 1 have felt it from the be- 
ginning.” 

“Remember, the t was done in the 
months of February, , and April. 
First of all, Athelstan was then, as now, 
desperately poor; the life that he has led for 
the last eight years—the life of a—a—Cam- 
berwell profligate "—she spoke as if that re- 
spectable suburb was the modern Alsatia— 
‘has certainly destroyed whatever was left 
of honor and of principle. There comes a 
time, I have read, in the career of every 
wicked man when he hesitates no longer, 


as successful as it is disgraceful. My dear 


Elsie, this is the most terrible disgrace that 
has ever befallen my family; the most dread- 
ful and the most unexpected calamity for 
ou.” 
. Elsie caught her sister by the wrist. “In 
the name of God, Hilda, are you telling me 
what is proved and true, or what is only sus- 
Y 


“IT am telling you what is as good as 
proved. More Bs suspected.” 

** As good as proved. Oh!” Elsie drew a 
long breath. ‘‘ As good as proved. That is 
enough. Like Athelstan’s guilt eight years 
ago,” she flared out suddenly, springing up 
again and walking about the room. ‘Oh, 
it is wonderful!” she cried —‘* wonderful! 
What a family we are! We had a brother, 
and we believed that he was an honorable 

ntleman, as the son of his father must be. 

‘hen there was a charge, a foolish charge, 
based upon nothing but may—have—been 
and must—have—been— e believed the 
charge—” 

a use we had no choice but to believe, 
Elsie,” her sister interrupted. ‘‘Do you 
think we wanted to believe the charge?” 

“We should have believed him innocent 
until the thing was proved. We did not. 
We cast him out from among us; and now, 
after eight years, he has come back poor, 
you say, and sunk so low that he is ashamed 
to see his people, and we are going to believe 
another charge based on may have been and 
must have been. No, Hilda. I will not be- 
lieve it. I will not. And. then there is 
George. If I cease to believe in his honor 
and his truth, I cease to believe in everything. 
I cannot believe in heaven itself unless I be- 
lieve in my lover. Why, his heart is light 
about this business; he is not concerned; he 
laughs at that old man’s ravin Ravings? 
If Athelstan is right, then iis is the hand 
that has done it all—his, Hilda—Checkley is 
the man concerned with both crimes.” 

Hilda shook her head. ‘‘ No, Elsie, no. 
The old man is above suspicion.” 

** Why should he be above suspicion more 
than George? And you ask me on the first 
breath of accusation to treat George as you 
treated Athelstan. Well, Hilda, I will not.” 

“I make every allowance for you, Elsie. 
It is a most dreadful business—a heart-break- 
ing business. You may misrepresent me as 
much as you please, I will continue to make 
allowance for you. Meantime, what will 
you do?” 

“Do? What should I do? Nothing, 
nothing, nothing. I shall go on as if this 
thing had never happened.” 

‘* Sir Samuel ordered me to warn you most 
seriously. If you consent to sce him again—” 

“Consent? Consent? Why should I re- 
fuse? In a fortnight he will be my husband 
and my master, whom I must a. He calls 
me his mistress now, but I am his servant. 
Consent to see him?” She sat down and 
burst into tears. 

“If you see him again,” her sister con- 
tinued, ‘‘ warn him to leave the country. 
The thing is so certain that in a day or two 
the proofs will be complete, and it will then 
be too late. Make him leave the country. 
Be firm, Elsie. Better still, refuse to see him 
at all, and leave him to his fate. What a fate! 
What madness!” 

** We allowed Athelstan to leave the coun- 
try. He ought to have staid. If I advise 
George at all, I shall advise him to stick to 
his post and see the business through. If he 
ang to leave the country, I would go with 

im.” 

** You are infatuated, Elsie. I can only 
hope that he may fly the country of his 
own accord. Meantime, there is one other 

int—” 

“Whatisit? Pray, don’t spare me, Hilda. 
After what has gone it must be a very 
little point.” 

“ You are bitter, Elsie, and I don’t deserve 
your bitterness. But that is nothing. At 
such a moment everything must be pardoned 
and permitted. The point is about your 
wedding. It is fixed for the 12th of next 
month, than three weeks from to-day. 
You must be prepared to put it off.” 

“Indeed? Because you say that a thing 
impossible is as good as proved! Certainly 
not, Hilda.” 

**I have come here to-day, Elsie, by Sir 
Samuel's express wish, in order to soften the 
blow and to warn you. Whether you will 
tell that unhappy young man or not is for 
you to decide. rhaps, if you do, he may 
imitate our unworthy brother and run away. 
If he does not, the blow will fall to-morrow— 
to-day—the day after to-morrow—I know not 
when. He will bearrested; he will be taken 
before a magistrate; he will be remanded ; he 
will be out on bail. Ob! Elsie, think of 
marrying a man out on bail! One might as 
well marry @ man in convict dress. Oh! 
Horrible!’ 

“I would rather marry George in convict 

(Continued on page 885, Supplement.) 


TIDBITS FROM THE TRAY OF 
A CONVALESCENT. 
BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 
N convalescence one lives to eat, at least 


8o it to the invalid, whose friends, 
in their endeavors to restore her to 
health, will insist upon presenting food at all 
sorts of and unseasonable hours, 


5 SOS ees © Se Rages epge- 
tite an wang ny bpn may 
However, in case in point these viands 
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were of such a delicate and dainty nature as 
to have tempted the thoughtful consideration 
of Epicurus himself. The first taste was so 
enticing that in the end the — was gen- 
erally left in the condition of that belonging 
to those other celebrated classical personages, 
Jack Spratt and his wife. Perhaps the so- 
ciety which is to be established in Boston for 
the study and elucidation of Mother Goose 
may recall these worthies to the minds of 
those who have forgotten them. 

The fractious convalescent had taken a 
dislike to oysters; for some reason, or for no 
reason at all, they had become distasteful to 
her. She said to herself, resolutely, ‘‘ What- 
ever else they bring me, I will not eat oys- 
ters.” But one evening there appeared a 
little dish, so brown, so savory, it would have 
undermined the resolution of an anchorite. 
The convalescent hesitated, tasted, and—fin- 
ished it. It was— 

Picketed .—Take half a dozen oys- 
ters; cut in small pieces. Mix together pep- 
per, salt, a little grated lemon pe«., anda few 
grains of red pepper. Butter a scallop dish 
or a paté-pan; place a layer of bread-crumbs 
in the bottom; cover this with the oysters; 
sprinkle with a part of the mixture of con- 

ments; continue the alternate layers till the 
dish is full, having the bread-crumbs last. 
Dot the top with tiny pieces of butter. Pour 
in enough port wine to soak the bread- 
crumbs; two table-spoonfuls are enough for 
a small dish. Bake in a slow oven until 
brown. 

This was such a success that when, a few 
days later, oysters again appeared, they met 
with a warm welcome; but this time they 
were— 

Blanketed Oysters.—Prepare the blankets 
first. Take two soda crackers; pour boiling 
water over them slowly until enough is ab- 
sorbed to moisten them thoroughly; lay them 
side by side on a hot plate to wait for the 
oysters. Put three table-spoonfuls of sherry 
in a saucepan with a piece of butter about 
as jarge as a hickory-nut; add a little salt 
and a few grains of red pepper. Cut several 
oysters in three or four pieces, according to 

size. Place them in the boiling liquid, 
and stir for a few moments, until they are 
white and plump. Ladle them out careful- 
, ange put them on the lower blanket; cover 
m with the top blanket, and if any oys- 
ters remain, place them on this. Mix half a 
teaspoonful of flour smoothly with part of 
the gravy, add it to the whole, and stir till it 
thickens slightly and the flour is cooked. 
Pour over the oysters and serve. 

Although these were wet blankets, they 
did not act in the usual manner of the time- 
honored metaphorical articles, but were a 
distinct contribution to the good cheer of the 
convalescent. 

Squares of toast may be used if biscuits 
are not liked. 

Celeried Chicken.—Take a few pieces of 
cold roast or boiled chicken or turkey, such 
as remain after the portion presentable in 
slices has been removed; chop them very 
fine. To each table-spoonful of meat allow 
a table-spoonful of cream; season with pep 
per, salt, a little nutmeg, and celery seed, or 
celery salt. Put the cream and seasoning in 
a saucepan, and let it come to a boil. Stir 
in the chicken, remove from the fire, and 
beat till frothy. Pile strips of toast in a hol- 
low square on a hot plate, and fill the centre 
with the celeried chicken. 

Curried Chicken.—Put a dessert-spoonful 
of butter in a hot frying-pan. Have ready 
a few shreds of onion; fry them brown in it. 
If a little cold chicken gravy can be obtained, 
use it. If not, make a gravy by putting into 
the pan four table-spoonfuls of butter rubbed 
together; add a small quantity of curry-pow- 
der, according to the Saver esired. When 
the gravy boils, stir in three table-spoonfuls 
of minced chicken. Serve on a square of 
hot toast. 

Stewed Quail._—Draw and truss the quail 
as for roasting. Put in a saucepan enough 
milk and water to nearly cover the bird; Tet 
it stew ge for about twenty minutes. Re- 
move the quail, and let the milk and water 
boil down to about half a pint or less. Sea- 
son with pepper and salt, add a tiny piece 
of butter, and thicken with fine bread-crumbs. 
Pour this sauce around the bird, and serve. 

Kentucky Potatoes.—Slice the raw potatoes 
very thin; let them remain in cold water 
about eight hours, changing the water once 
or twice. Put them in a baking-dish; cover 
them with milk; add salt and pepper. Place 
them in a slow oven, and as the top browns, 
stir them. Repeat this until the potatoes 
are perfectly soft and tender. This is a de- 
licious way of cooking this commonplace 


—— 
mbled Omelet.—Put a table-spoonful of 
milk into a small saucepan. Add a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of butter, and a tiny pinch 
of salt. Beat one egg just enough to break 
the yolk, pour it into the hot milk, and stir 
until it begins to stiffen, scraping it from the 
bottom of the saucepan, that it may not burn. 
Have ready a square of hot toast, pour the 
°oF on it, and serve. 

he secret of success with this dish is to 
take it from the fire while it is still slight! 
liquid, as the heat of the saucepan is suftl. 
cient to finish the cooking, and if left a mo- 
ment too long it becomes watery. 

Grape Fruit.—This fruit is also called the 
shaddock, and its virtues are not as well 
known as they ought to be. It is in season 
in late autumn an — winter, and is ve 


— when properly prepared. Divide 
it into om he. Dorlaoatally, take out the hard 
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pith and seeds in the middle, fill the cavities, 
and sprinkle the surface with sugar. Pour 
over each half a table-spoonful of sherry, 
and let them stand for several hours before 
serving. ‘They should be eaten with a tea- 
spoon, 


TEA GOWN AND CALLING 
COSTUME. 


See illustration on front page. 


Ts tea gown worn by the hostess in the 
illustration has a jacket corsage of ca- 
nary yellow velvet trimmed with rich passe- 
menterie of white and yellow jet. Moiré an- 
tique of yellow and white stripes is used for 
the sleeves and also for the skirt. A border 
of the beautiful passementerie is all around 
the skirt. White lace frames the neck and 
ripples in a jabot down the front. 

‘The visiting dress is of Russian velours in 
the bright royale blue shade now in favor. 
The loug corsage, fitted by front and side 
seams, is buttoned on the right side. Ara- 
besque embroidery of gold and colored stones 
is the trimming. A plain gored skirt with 
train is bordered with passementerie match- 
ing the embroidery. 

The hat to accompany the costume is a 
toque of pink velvet wrought with royale 
blue beads. The only ornament is a pair of 
pink feathers edged with blue. A blue para- 
sol with club handle of light wood is lined 
with pink. 

These fashionable toilettes have been 
drawn for us at the atelier of Chave et Cie, 
Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, by the celebra- 
ted artist R. Caton Woodville. 


WORK FOR SKILFUL HANDS. 
BY MRS, M. C. HUNGERFORD, 


TS has been very recently a large ex- 

hibition and sale in London of work 
done by members of the Ladies’ Work So- 
ciety. Some of the embroidery was very 
beautiful, and many of the finest specimens 
were worked from original designs drawn by 
the Princess Louise, who is president of the 
society. One of the articles was a bed- 
spread of homespun linen worked all over 
with mixed tones of red and blue. Another 
thing spoken of as being one of the royal de- 
signs was a picture-frame of old-rose satin 
oruamented with a lattice-work of silver 
thread and embroidered flowers. A foot-rest 
was covered with homespun gray linen with 
an odd desigu worked upon it, which repre- 
sented a deer fleeing from the pursuit of a 
hound. 

It is common in England for the princess- 
es to take a lively interest in all the more 
prominent associations which, like our ex- 
changes, provide work for women. Princess 
Christian is an earnest helper in many or- 
ganizations of the kind, and in deference to 
her interest in such matters, a room was es- 
vecially fitted up for her daughter, Princess 
Victoria, on the occasion of a visit to Nor- 
folk, with decorative articles supplied by one 
of the women’s art leagues. The hangings, 
chair and bed coverings, toilet appointments, 
and everything of like nature, were of white 
linen embroidered with blue crewels in sev- 
eral shades. 

Blue duck—or denim, as we should call it— 
has slowly won its way to popularity in 
England. A letter from there says that the 
material cannot be embroidered quickly 
enough at the Royal School of Needle-work 
to meet the demand for it. 

One of the prettiest parlor lights, where 
lamps are used more for ornament than util- 
ity, is made by surrounding a flat lamp with- 
out a standard by a tall semitransparent 
screen. The ordinary bracket lamp removed 
from its support is the most suitable, as it 
has a broad base. The screen is made of 
five panels of clear glass fifteen inches high 
by five wide, and pointed at the top. A dec- 
oration of pressed maidenhair-fern, or a 
prettily painted vine or spray of any kind, 
may take the place of the real foliage. Two 
holes must be drilled in the sides of each 
panel, so that narrow ribbons can be passed 
through to tic them together with. After 
the decoration is complete, mousseline de 
soie of the finest quality and of the brightest 
rose pink is gummed upon the wrong side of 
each panel, and after the gum has dried, the 
material is coated with white transparent var- 
nish colored pink withcarmine. If the glass 
pieces have bevelled edges, no other finish 
will be needed; but if they are simply cut at 
the glazier’s from ordinary window glass, 
they may have the edges touched with gold 
paint coming down on the right side in the 
manner commonly seen on Limoges plates. 
In making this screen, which when finished 
is quite worth the trouble it costs, it is neces- 
sary to have the coloring, whether it be pink, 
yellow, or green, very decided, as its trans- 
parency offers so little resistance to the light, 
which shines through it with paling effect. 

In the continuous search for novelties in 
decorative work, many of the ladylike ac- 
complishments of our great-grandmothers 
have been exhumed. Very pretty were some 
of these lost arts, of which it would be more 
correct to say, with all reverence, in the words 
of the hymn, “ not lost, but gone before.” 
Among the revivals is an imitation of mother- 
of-pearl work, which has much to recommend 
it. It is applied to several articles of use or 
ornament, but the worker will more thor- 
oughly understand the work by a description 











of one of its simplest adaptations. The 
counterfeit pear] flakes are fish-scales washed, 
and dried under a slight pressure. At a fish- 
market an obliging dealer will give away a 
dust -panful of ail sizes, swept up, with 
abundance of sawdust, from the floor of his 
booth. He may question the sanity of his 
applicant, but he will not be stingy with the 
article he finds so useless. 

The article to be described is one of the 

little round-top stands which serve to hold 
one or two cozy cups of tea for afternoon 
visitors, and when not thus employed is fitted 
for a fire-screen by a bolt and pin, which, 
when drawn, lets the top turn down with its 
face to the company. Similar old-fashioned 
stands can be found at second-hand shops, 
among other old furniture, and it is strange, 
in these days of flats, that modern tables are 
not made with the same adaptation to nar- 
row space. 
The scales are pasted upon the surface of 
the table-top in simulation of apple blossoms 
and other flowers, and all around the edge 
of the circle is a border of trefoil, each one 
composed of three large scales arranged like 
three-leaved clover, with coarse green cotton 
thread for stems. Some of the scales used 
in the flowers within the circle were touched 
on the back with flecks of paint to assist in 
giving the iridescence peculiar to pearl inlay, 
and some were slightly smoked over a can- 
die flame before being pasted on. The leaves, 
which were infrequent, seemed to have been 
first drawn, and then filled with closely set 
scales of the very smallest size. There were 
dashes of silver and gilt all over the uncov- 
ered part of the wood, and the whole was so 
thickly covered with varnish as to look like 
the lacquer of Japan. The granddaughter 
of the woman who did the pretty work says 
there were five coats of varnish, and some of 
the gold and silver dashes were put in be- 
tween the first four coats. Perhaps this hint 
may be valuable to home artists in other 
achievements where more than one coat of 
varnish is required. 

Among the novelties which tempt a shop- 
per are squares of canvas with fleurs-de-lis, 
from two to three inches long, already 
stamped for working, ‘There are trom four 
to eight of the designs upon a square, accord- 
ing to the size. Eyesight and patience will 
not be taxed as in the old-fashioned worsted 
or Berlin work, for the worker need only to 
work her cross-stitch within the lines drawn, 
and there is no counting of stitches on both 
canvas and paper pattern as of old. 

At a fancy store, when the design is ex- 
hibited, they show a finished square doing 
duty as a chair cover. The fleurs-de-lis are 
worked in gold-colored silk upon a deep 
garnet ground, made by filling in all the 
canvas outside of the figures with cross 
stitch done with wool of that color. Ina 
sofa cushion at the same place the materials 
are reversed, and the pattern is worked in 
dark blue wool and the ground in pale blue 
silk. The latter combination is the prettiest 
of the two, but a worsted ground would cer- 
tainly be more durable as a chair seat. 

Cushions for window-seuts and pillows for 
divans are now prettily made of figured and 
plain sash ribbons, joined with a row of 
metal braid held in place by a cat-stitching 
of silk taken across it. The ornamental 
stitching is taken on the ground just beyond 
the edge of the braid which it crosses, and 
the silk with which it is done should match 
one of the shades of the ribbon. To better 
illustrate the idea, mention may be made of 
a cushion composed of three strips of bright 
blue sash ribbon, with large alternating blocks 
of satin and corded silk. A half-inch-wide 
band of silver braid, cat-stitched over with 
light blue silk, divided the ribbon strips, and 
the whole cushion was edged with a scant 
ruffle made of lengthwise strips of ribbon. 
The ruffle was one-third of the width of the 
ribbon, and the corded outer edge obviated 
the use of ahem. The middle strip which 
will be left after cutting the ruffle can be 
used in making sachets or pin-cushions. Very 
handsome ribbon pillows are made with two 
outside stripes of black sash ribbon with a 
centre stripe of bright Roman ribbon. If 
the latter is lapped slightly upon the plain 
ribbon no edge of braid is needed. Instead 
of a ruffle upon the edge, a small silk cord 
may cover the seam, and a large pompon or 
rosette of Roman ribbon put at each corner, 
which should first have the sharp point turn- 
ed in or squared off. 

A new field of operation for the fancy- 
worker is opened by the new fancy for tiny 
doilies which look like doll’s pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, but find their mission as resting- 
places for individual butter-plates. Unless 
intended to be in correspondence with some 
other table decoration, they are to be worked 
in yellow silk; one or two rows of brier 
stitch, alternating with waved lines formed 
of very small dots, will be sufficient orna- 
mentation. 

Other tiny doilies are intended to lie = 
the saucer of an after-dinner coffee-cup. The 
shape is circular, the material plain fine linen, 
with the edge button-holed with white silk in 
small scallops. As the stain of coffee requires 
heroic treatment at the hands of the laun- 
dress, decoration in the centre of the doily is 
not to be recommended. 

Bureau and stand covers are now more 
frequently made with an all-over powdering 
of single flowers than with the heavier end 
decorations and plain centres which have so 
long been popular. For this style of work 
plain white linen is more often the choice 
than momie-cloth or the other se-culled art 
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fabrics. The prettiest design is that known 
as the Dresden china pattern, the little for- 
-me-nots, roses, bachelor’s-buttons, and tu- 
ips, each on its own little stalk, being scat- 
tered irregularly upon the surface, and work- 
ed in the pinks, blues, and other shades befit- 
ting their species, the colors of the silk used 
being soft and delicate, like those of the fa- 
mous china. The line of hem-stitching at 
the top of the hem is the only finish used 
for the side and ends of a bureau cover. For 
the cover of a small stand a tassel may be 
added to each corner, The colors used in 
the little flower and leaf sprigs may be re- 
peated in the composition of the tassels. 

An odd footstool, or hassock, which would 
not be out of place in an Oriental room, al- 
though home-made, is in crescent shape of 
red broadcloth. The bottom is covered with 
enamelled cloth, and height is given by in- 
troducing a red strip between top and bot- 
tom like the sides of an ordinary carpet has- 
sock. This side strip is first so heavily braid- - 
ed with gold and white that but little of the 
red ground shows. A heavy gold cord is 
sewed over the join of the sides to both to 
and bottom. A small crescent of white cloth 
braided with red and gold is — upon 
the centre of the large one, and following the 
line of the gold cord on the outside edge is a 
row of small points of white cloth —— 
toward the centre. Each point is sprinklec 
with little French knots worked with red, 
and the points are edged with gold braid. 
If the hassock is quite large, there will be 
some space between the white points and the 
central crescent. This may be filled with 
whirls or scrolls of white or gold braid. 
Before making the hassock, a paper pattern 
should be cut of the Turkish crescent b 
making first a circle, and then cutting a small- 
er circle from the edge of it, leaving it thick 
on the opposite edge. The long points of the 
crescent may be covered with rows of braid, 
as the white cloth points cannot be fitted into 
such a narrow place. Hair or excelsior will 
do for the stuffing of the hassock. 


CITY GARDENING. 


OF of the most striking things about 
London houses, even the plainest and 
shabbiest of them, is the universality of flow- 
ers and vines where they can be seen by the 
passers-by, and the wonderful greenness and 
bowerlike aspect of the back yards. The 
latter, instead of being deserts of bare fences 
and clothes-lines, like too many of our own, 
have trim hedges, like country gardens; and 
where a fence does exist beyond a light rail- 
ing. it is dark in hue and covered with vines. 

he most commonplace houses in this 
grand old English metropolis are made 
charming with their vine draperies and their 
balconies or window-boxes of flowering 
plants; and these are cared for all through 
the summer, and kept perennially green and 
fresh. Pink and scarlet geraniums, har- 
monized by fair pale marguerites and masses 
of blue lobelia, are the popular favorites; 
while the great pre stars of the imperial 
clematis are flanked by the Virginia creeper 
and the Japanese ivy. 

Masses of green of almost any kind are 
particularly grateful to the eye in warm wea- 
ther, while white fences are an abomination; 
and a single packet or two of morning-glory 
seeds, at a cost of ten cents, will effectually 
cover the fences in six weeks from the time 
of planting them. They will flourish, too, 
in poor ground; but once planted, it is not 
easy to get them out of a garden. They want 
the whole space to themselves. 

Ivy is a slow grower, but, when fairly estab- 
lished, it becomes a thing of beauty forever, 
and makes the most effective of backgrounds 
for a small flower garden. Tall clumps of 
the hardiest of ferns—‘* brakes,” in country 
parlance—do well in shady corners that few 
other growing things care to occupy, and 
help to take away the look of bareness. 
There are also damp, ever-shaded door- 
yards where they could disport themselves 
to their fullest satisfaction, and to the great 
improvement of the door-yards. 

Certain flowers, too, will put up with shade, 
and trailing myrtle is sure to be found in 
damp sunless situations. Lily-of-the-valley, 
pansy, violet, and others, taken oftetnaly 
from the shade of the woods, still keep their 
shy ways, and shrink from the unwinking 
glare of the sun. So that the most unprom- 
ising exposure need not depend altogether 
upon green, but may reach out its hands for 
flowers also, provided only that the right 
ones are selected. 

In windows or yards that face the east, 
half the battle is won at the outset, and the 
favored proprietor need be hampered in se- 
lection by no consideration save that of ex- 
pense. All the lovely blossoming vines— 
maurandia, clematis, moon - flower, roses, 
wistaria, and honeysuckles—will fairly run 
riot in climbing and blooming, and furnish 
curtains of nature’s green for every window. 
It is this framework of vines in which the 
windows are set that gives the little houses— 
for many of them are quite small—in an 

English cathedral close so picturesque an 
air, the architecture being often of the very 
plainest. Vines like veils cover a multitude 
of defects. 

Small windows look larger with flower- 
boxes beneath them, and some simple trellis- 
work over the top, where vines may climb 
and cling. The plainest box is ornamental 
because of its contents, which, with plenty 
of creepers, can be trained to conceul any 
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amount of ugliness; and the chief points to 
be considered are to have the box of proper 
dimensions, and to paint it, if an inexpensive 
one, a dark, unobtrusive color, It may be as 
long as the window is wide, or extend on 
either side as far as it will be practicable to 
care for the plants; and about two feet of 
depth and width will be found fully suf- 
ficient. 

In addition to the ordinary small stones 
or broken pieces of flower-pots for drainage, 
to the depth of six inches, it is recommend- 
ed to lay three inches of broken bones and 
leather; and over this a rich, light loam. 
Here will flourish and bloom continuously 
verbenas, mignonettes, geraniums, pansies, 
and candy-tuft, with thunbergia, maurandia, 
petunias, and small -leaved ivy, for trailers. 
The hanging, swaying tendrils of these plants 
are like a rich green fringe to the mass of 
bloom. 

Shrubs and even small trees, when careful- 
ly trimmed, can often be grown in a front 
area, and evergreen shrubs will do well in 
the shade. Kalmias, rhododendrons, and 
many others, might be coaxed to beautify 
this sadly neglected enclosure. 

sses over the entrance doors, filled 
with plants and hanging baskets, are not 
common, but they do exist, and wherever 
seen they give one a respect for the occu- 
pants of the house thus decorated. The sur- 
prise is almost as grateful to the passer-by as 
the beauty, and he regards both in the light 
of a personal boon. 

No ove knows without trying the possibil- 
ities of the much-despised city yard as a flow- 
er garden; and after planting out the fence 
with quickly growing climbers, or establish- 
ing 4 permanent screen of ivy, the next step 
may bea rustic vase in the centre of the grass- 
plot. Failing the vase, asmall rockery could 
be built up here, and if planted with nothing 
but petunias, wandering in all their pink and 
red and white loveliness over the bank of 
stones, the effect will be very ornamental. 

Delicate ferns, too, are very pretty in a 
rockery, as well as all sorts of wild things 
that will bear transplanting; and arranged in 
the shape of a ruined tower or pillar in the 
centre of the grass-plot, such a structure is 
very ornamental. It will be quite sufficient, 
with a judicious arrangement of vines on 
the fences, for a small yard, as the great dan- 
ger when any gardening is attempted con- 
sists in overcrowding. ach plant, to do its 
best in the way of growth and bloom, re- 
quires room and space to be an individual, 
and a few flowers cultivated to the extent of 
their several capacities yield far more enjoy- 
ment than beds of tangled blossoms. 

A rustic vase or receptacle of any kind 
should not hold too many colors. When 
this is the case the effect of beauty is lost in 
that of confusion. Snowy white and rose 
scarlet geraniums, with large dark pansies 
around the edge, and trailers of maurandia 
aud small-leaved ivy, are a pretty combina- 
tion; and equally so are silver-leaf foliage 
for the edge, with blue convolvulus, madeira- 
vine, and tradescantia, with double pink 
geraniums like small roses, and mignonette, 

The owner of a certain city yard near by 
may be regarded as a public benefactor, his 
fondness for roses being a positive boon to 
all who pass that way or who gaze appreci- 
atively from the surrounding windows. The 

round thus improved belongs to an old- 
fashioned wide house, and it has depth as 
wellas width. Great care has been bestowed 
on the soil, 

There are no flowers in this most charm- 
ing city garden but roses, and they run riot 
every where, although in an orderly and sys- 
tematic fashion. ‘They clamber up the trel- 
lis intended for grapes; they wreathe around 
the four pillars in the grass-plot; they cover 
the fences and fill the beds; and from June 
till October they make that small enclosure 
a very Eden of beauty and fragrance. It is 
an unbroken succession of bloom, and all 
the months are months of roses. 

Another neighbor has made a bit of plea- 
santness in a much more humble way by sink- 
ing a half-barrel to half of its depth in the 
centre of her grass-plot, and covering the vis- 
ible half with pieces of bark nailed on. But 
the outside is almost entirely hidden with 
vines and trailers,among which are morning- 
glories, which drag their long trains embroid- 
ered with flowers through the grass with the 
same charming effect that crocuses have 
blooming on the lawn in the early spring. 
‘The flowers in the barrel are white petunias 
shaded with red; and both petunias and 
morning-glories seem trying to outdo each 
other in lavishness of bloom. 

A balcony that has no roof can be made 
very pretty, and also useful as a summer sit- 
ting-room, with vines and flowers growing in 
boxes. These should be long and narrow, 
and placed just inside the railing. Wistaria 
and Virginia creeper planted at each end can 
be trained as a roof with strings and wires; 
or for quicker growth, moon. flower, the com- 
paratively new ipomea, would answer the 
purpose admirably. The boxes should be 
— red or brown, and care taken in se- 

ecting seeds and plants for so conspicuous 
a situation to get the best and most steady 
bloomers. The high-growing nasturtiums 
are very desirable for this purpose, and the 
canary-bird vine in particular will be found 
very satisfactory. 

Among low-growing flowers for the boxes, 
none are more satisfactory than asters and 
verbenas; and such an outside parlor is at- 
tractive both from the house and from the 
street, RopMan Caurcu. 
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simple-hearted seamen when off 


YTURD Y 
Ss duty enjoy 


nothing more fully than the 
exercise which Walt Whitman had in mind 
when he exhorted people to loaf and invite 
their souls Idly lounging in the sunshine, 
spinning marvellous yarns, watching yonder 
sail away off on the horizon, wondering 
whether Jacques and Maurice have had a 
good day's fishing, the sailors linger on the 
pier, ready wever, at a moments notice 
to take to their boats, alert, agile, and hght 
hearted as children, whom they greatly r 
BCT UIC 
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** Mean old things!” exclaimed little Betty. 
‘I should think they'd be ashamed o’ their- 
selves not to speak when it makes the par- 
son feel so bad.” 

In a moment the deacons were in the pres- 
ence of the still, tiny form. Small as its 
proportions, pulseless as its heart, it repre 
sented that which man has reverenced and 
feared since the human mind and heart be- 
gan to think and feel—innocence and death. 

Even as tactless men as the deacons were 
silent before the anguish which could awe 
their small souls, although they failed to 
comprehend it; but by its power the lank 
deacon was led back many years, and he saw 


only yesterday. An’ don’t ye remember that 
my first boy died jest the size o’ this little 
feller?” 

“So he did; an’-I ’ain’t thought of it for 
years, Eben. "Tain't right ter forget ‘em,” 
murmured the fat little deacon, fast approach- 
ing « state of huskiness. 

‘No, taint. Ye’re right, Josiah,” the lank 
deacon admitted, in a warmer tone. 

‘* Then—then—then there’s one thing we 
agree on, eh, Eben?” 

They looked across the small peaceful face 
at one another. The lank deacon said not a 
word, but over the tiny folded hands his big 
bony palm closed closely over the fat hand 
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it has taken her two years to save less than 
a quarter part of that sum. Perhaps it may 
seem strange that a pretty young girl like 
Filomena should ever care for such a clumsy- 
looking garment as the Fayal capote e pore 2 
It is a long cloak made of heavy dark blue 
cloth, with an immense hood attached, and 
the prettiest face and figure are wellnigh con- 
cealed beneath its capacious folds. 

Sut to every Azorean girl it is what a 
handsome black silk gown is to her Ameri- 
can sister. With a capote e capello, Filomena 
says she would be ready to go anywhere. 
And since the price puts it far above the 
reach of the poorer classes, whoever wears a 
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THE PARSON'S BABY. 
BY FRANCES EATON. 

K' ERY white flower had been cut in the 

4 vill Ihe parson’s baby was dead 
The news of a 
through the 

Even the burly saloon-keeper, the one rum- 
seller in the place, who looked upon the par 
son as his natural enemy, when told the fatal 
news, exclaimed: ‘‘ By God! that’s rough! 
That's rough 

The cobbler's crippled daughter sent her 
ope white She had wondered, as it 
grew, who « worthy of its beauty 

Small groups of children stopped on their 
way to and were led into the dim 
parlor to look upon the beautiful upturned 
face, which for the first time refused them a 
smile. One of them asked to touch the dim 
pled hands which were folded over the little 
heart which had known the world’s love, but 
not its 

Death had come suddenly, and his aspect 
must have been less terrible than the children 
had been led to believe, for there was no hint 


ive 


fire never travelled faster 


main street 


rose 


yuld be 


school 


billerness 


of resistance in the peaceful face; but the 
grim shadow was still thrown across the 


room, and it awed the children, although it 
could not make them feel afraid 

‘*T don't believe he likes it so dark here, 
whispered little Betty Parks 

And the parson’s wife 
blinds, and the June sunshine shot past her 
drawn white face and flooded the room It 
danced upon the tiny yellow curls until they 
seemed to move with life 

** He likes that, | am sure,” and little Betty 
smiled, and her voice grew stronger, as if the 
light of the Resurrection had already driven 
the blackest shadows from the tomb 

** Betty is right,” said the parson, trying to 
smile 

As the children passed out they met tall 
lank Deacon Perkins and little fat Deacon 
Potter. They knew that the two deacons 
had not spoken to each other—no, not even 
after passing the bread and the wine on com 
munion Sunday—since the last Presidential 
election. Yet chance had brought them at 
the same moment to the parson’s gate, and 
neither was willing to retreat. The children 
watched them as they passed up the gravel 
walk without exchanging a word and went 
into the house 


threw open the 


—ENGRAVED BY CH 


himself a young man, no older than the par- 
son, standing beside a little form whence the 
spirit had taken its flight, and the parson’s 
face recalled it as it had not been brought 
back for years. The deacon’s dry heart rus- 
tled a little in his breast as he drew near the 
small white shape, and lo! memory had saved 
each tear he shed so long ago, and now she 
poured them freely on his parched old heart, 
and for the hour it became fresh again 

The fat little deacon, seeing that he linger- 
ed near the babe, and wishing not to be out 
done in loyalty to his parson by a deacon 
who could desert his political party in its 
darkest hour, likewise advanced with gentle 
step, and stood near the silent babe. 

No sooner had he cast his eye upon the 
marble face than he too went back in years 
farther than his brother in the church had 
gone 

The very day was like thisday. The scent 
of roses filled the air, and the sound of chil 
dren's laughter came in through the open 
window. He remembered how it smote his 
sore little heart, for the baby, the best-beloved 
of the household, was dead. From that day 
to this he had never seen a dead baby. He 
bent over the little face. He could see the 
faint blue outline underneath the pale lid 
just as he saw it through his boyish tears so 
many years ago, and felt that if he waited 
patiently the dear eyes would open and look 
up again 

He had forgotten his brother deacon. Nev- 
er had he forgotten him in the church when 
in bitter silence they had met and parted 

‘You remember, don’t you—” he said, 
softly, then stopped suddenly, for the sound 
of his voice called him back from the past. 

The tall lank man beside him was no longer 
the school-fellow who had led him away af- 
ter the baby was buried, and had given him 
his ‘‘ new fish-pole to kind o’ take his mind 
off,” but a brother deacon who refused to 
speak to him even after communion. 

‘*What—what did ye say?” stammered 
the lank deacon, mildly 

**T was goin’ ter say that he favored my 
baby brother that died when we went to the 
south parish school. But—but I don’t s’pose 
you remember him; yet maybe ye can recol- 
lect "bout the fish-pole?” 

‘I don’t remember no fish-pole,” whisper- 
ed the lank deacon, *‘ but I do recollect that 
baby that died jest as plain as though ’twas 


of the little deacon, and the troubled soul of 
the young parson grew calm, and his over 
charged heart found relief in tears. That 
which he had struggled and prayed to ac 
complish through nearly the whole of one 
administration had been achieved almost in 
the passing of a moment. 

The deacons went their way, and as they 
walked up the main street, the villagers, see- 
ing them together in friendly converse, won- 
dered, sneered, smiled, or rejoiced, each ac- 
cording to his nature. 

The parson’s wife crept back beside the 
little shape to lay her aching head upon the 
same pillow, where the sun still lingered and 
the tiny yellow rings seemed lost in a golden 
glory that was not of earth. And it seemed 
to her that, at the same moment she heard 
the sonorous voice of her young husband 
from the old pulpit, where he had read, only 
the Sunday before, her favorite hymn, begin- 
ning, 

“God moves in a mysterions way 
His wonders to perform.” 


FILOMENA. 
BY EMMA E. BROWN 
mrs -EOvP hundred—nio; one little 


silver piece she had overlooked — 5500 
reis! Ah! that was better. She would soon 
have 6000 reis, and that was just about a 
quarter part of the sum she needed. 

Filomena put the coins back into her odd 
little calico bag with a bright smile. She 
wondered if Jacintho had ever managed to 
saveasmany. She would ask him that night 
when they were dancing the chamarita to- 
gether. 

Born on the island of Fayal, Filomena’s 
beauty is of the true Azorean type. She has 
jet black hair, a clear olive complexion, and 
large brown eyes shaded by long curling 
lashes. Her mouth—a trifle too large, per- 
haps—is always smiling and disclosing her 
white even teeth. With her bright yellow 
handkerchief knotted about her head, Jacin- 
tho says she is the prettiest girl on the island, 
and no doubt he is right. But Filomena is 
not satisfied. There is one thing, she thinks, 
that will greatly enhance her beauty, and 
that is a capote ¢ capello. 

All her life long she has wanted one, but 
the very cheapest costs 25,000 reis ($25), and 
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capote e capello upon the street is considered 
a bit higher in caste than those who wear the 
handkerchiefs and shawls. 

“If I can only finish my largest piece of 
crevo-embroidery to-morrow,” she whispers 
to Jacintho as they take their places in the 
chamarita dance, ‘‘I shall have 6000 reis in 
my bag.” 

‘** Como! devéras?” (What! really ?)exclaims 
Jacintho. In all his life he has never seen 
so many reis together. He looks at Filomena 
with a new admiration—she is not only beau- 
tiful, but rich! 

“I shall soon have enough reis to buy a 
capote e capello,” adds Filomena, watching 
Jacintho’s expressive face. 

“Pshaw! I wouldn’t spend my money 
for such an ugly-looking thing as that!” he 
replies, with a sudden change of countenance. 

Filomena’s eyes flash. She thought Jacin- 
tho would be greatly pleased, but evidently 
he has no ambition. He would be quite sat- 
isfied to have her belong all her life to the 
handkerchief and shawl class. She casts a 
withering look of scorn upon him, and steps 
out of the dance. 

It is the first quarrel of these young lovers, 
and Jacintho is greatly troubled. He is a 
plain, awkward youth just out of his teens, 
somewhat undersized and heavy -looking, 
like most of the Fayal peasants. His father 
owns a small farm upon the hill-side towards 
Monte Queimado (Burnt Mountain), and Ja 
cintho works upon it day after day, as pa 
tiently and contentedly as his mild-eyed oxen 
He and Filomena have known each other 
ever since they were children, and it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to the 
young girl when one day Jacintho asked her 
to become his wife. 

He is an only son, and when he comes of 
age his father will give him half his farm 
and half his house. Moreover, Jacintho is 
an honest, hard-working lad—‘‘a boy that 
any girl might be proud of,” Filomena’s 
mother had often said; and so Filomena her- 
self had thought until his unfortunate re- 
mark this evening. 

But now, with the quick impetuosity of 
her race, she declares she will have nothing 
more to do with him, and poor Jacintho is 
inconsolable. 

The chamarita dance that night was in the 
great kitchen at the Fayal Hotel. The land- 
lord had given it as an entertainment to his 
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guests, and some of the young Americans had 
asked permission to join the dance ‘‘ just for 
fun.” One of them, the ship’s physician, 
could speak a little Portuguese, and seeing 
Filomena without a partner, he beckoned to 
her, in Azorean fashion, to take her place 
beside him in the opening promenade. 

Jacintho was watching with jealous eyes. 
She had just refused his own persistent en- 
treaties. Buta hateful vindictive spirit pos- 
sessed Filomena just then; she really wanted 
to torment her unhappy lover. Perhaps one 
of the island bruzas whispered something in 
her ear. The Fayal bruxas, or witches, are 
often held accountable for these sudden quar- 
rels. 

With glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes— 
in all her life she had never looked so daz- 
zlingly beautiful—she joined the dance, 

The young American doctor was charmed. 
It was a novel experience, and he chatted 
incessantly with his pretty partner, who ex 
plained to him all the intricacies of this curi 
ous national dance 

In the chamarita, as in other Portuguese 
dances, the three or four 
musicians whose violas 
make up the orchestra 
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where he was ploughing the lupine fields, 
but that morning Filomena heard the creak- 
ing wheels of his ox cart go by the house 
with quite unnecessary noise and speed. 

Choking down a great lump in her throat, 
she helped the younger children to dress, and 
then she stirred up the corn-cake for their 
breakfast, and put it on the hearth to bake. 
It was only the smoke from the fagots, she 
said, when her mother asked her what made 
her eyes so red. And then she turned away 
to sweep up the front room, and sprinkle the 
floor with fresh pine needles. 

It was a whole hour earlier than usual 
when the house- work was done, and she could 
sit down to her crevo embroidery. But al- 
though she was so anxious to finish this par- 
ticular piece of work, and thereby increase 
the number of reis in her bag, she seemed in 
no hurry to begin her embroidery that morn- 
ing. With hands idly folded, she sat by the 
open window watching, in a dreamy listless 
way, snow-capped Pico across the bay, as 
its summit glistened for an instant in the 
sunlight, ak then suddenly disappeared. 


hended the wonderful beauty of the scene, 
and it soothed and comforted her. For the 
moment her own little troubles seemed in- 
significant. 

** We'll have some hard showers before 
night. Pico’s putting his cap on,” said her 
mother, as she came in from the kitchen with 
her lace-work. 

But Filomena was so absorbed in her own 
thoughts just then that she merely nodded 
her head in assent. In less than a week it 
would be St. John’s day—the festival of St. 
John the Baptist—and she was thinking of 
some magic tests she would try. 

** Toda-las hervas tem prestimo 

Na manha de San Joao,” 
(Every herb hath sovereign power 
On the feast-day of St. John), 


she began to hum softly to herself, when she 
heard a donkey-boy’s shrill “ Passa ca! Passa 
ca!” as he urged his lazy animal up the hill. 

Looking out of the window, she saw that 
the donkey’s rider was the young American 
doctor with whom she had danced the cha 
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wonder? Our vessel sails, you know, in just 
seven days, and I want to take this home to 
my mother.” As he spoke he unrolled a 
square of fine white linen. ‘‘I want it bor- 
dered with that beautiful crevo-work, and 
no one, they tell me at the hotel, can em- 
broider it so finely as Filomena. See! I will 
give you all these reis if you will do it for 
me,” and he held out a handful of shining sil- 
ver coins. 

‘* Yes, surely, senhor,” exclaimed the de 
lighted mother before Filomena could reply; 
“she will gladly do it for you.” And the old 
woman’s eyes sparkled as she reckoned up 
the incredible number of reis offered by the 
doctor. Perhaps the young senhor would 
like to see some of her daughter's beautiful 
lace-work made from the aloe fibres; and she 
hobbled off to the old cabinet in the corner, 
and drew forth a filmy mass of the curious 
Fayal lace. 

The doctor was in a generous frame of 
mind, and remembering Filomena’s great de 
sire to own a capote e capello, he bought at 
once a lace scarf and fichu, expressing great 
admiration for the ex 
quisite work. But the 





dance in the round with 
the others. As may be in 
ferred from this, the cla 
marita measure is very 
sedate in time The 
whole dance, indeed, 
is of a purely Oriental 
kind—a slow, rhythmic 
movement of the entire 
body. Moreover, the 
plaintive music of the 
chamarita, always in a 


minor key, is accom 
panied by improvisa- 
tions in rhyme. Like 


our german, the dance 
has various figures, as 
the pesinha, aurora, ten 
chas, etc., and every one 
now in the old kitchen, 





save Jacintho, had fol 
lowed the musicians 
with their violas inte 


the centre of the room, 
and were preparing for 


the pretty ‘“‘handker- 
chief” figure. 


One after another the 
dancers improvised their 
stanzas in rhythm with 
the chamarita melody, 
and when Filomena’s 
turn came, she glanced 
coquettishly towards 
Jacintho, who stood in 
the doorway watching 
the dance 

‘The Americans are 
far better partners than 
any Azoreans,” she 
sang, in her rich con- 
tralto voice 

This was the last 
straw. Jacintho vanish 
ed into the darkness, 
and Filomena’s heart 
sank within her The 
sparkling vivacity that 
had so charmed the 
young American sud 
denly left her. She 
feared she had gone too 
far, and pleading a diz 
zy headache, she left 
the dance, and stole out 
into the hall. 

But Jacintho was not 
there. She opened the 
outer door and looked 
up and down the road 
An overpowering per 
fume came from the 
dew-laden orange-trees 
and faya bushes in the 
little court-yard, and 
just then the moon 
glanced out of a passing 
cloud, and threw long 
grotesque shadows on 
the whitewashed houses 
across the way 


But not a soul was 
stirring outside. The 
whole neighborhood 


evidently had congre 
gated at the hotel that 
evening to join in the 
chamarita dance. Why, 
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young girl seemed 
strangely indifferent 
that morning to both 
reis and compliments. 
The doctor could not 
imagine what had so 
changed his vivacious 
little companion of the 
evening before. She 
gravely thanked him 
for his kindness, and 
said she would begin 
the crevo-work for his 
mother that very day; 
but her eyes had lost 
their sparkle, and the 
doctor looked in vain 
for the bright smiles 
and witty replies he had 
expected. 

He would come next 
day, he said, and see 
how the work prosper- 
ed. He did not mean 
to give her any time to 
be idle, he declared, 
laughingly; and then, 
touching his hat, he 
bade her good-by, aud 
mounted his donkey. 

A rough-looking pea- 
sant, with angry, scowl- 
ing face, passed him on 
the road; but after 
making the mental ob- 
servation that while the 
Fayal women were real- 
ly beautiful, the men, as 
a rule, were frightfully 
ugly, the doctor did not 
give the boy a second 
thought. 

Filomena, however, 
had seen from her win- 
dow a complete little 
tragedy in pantomime. 

Jacintho had started 
to come to the house; 
she had seen him when 
he left his oxen and cart 
in the lupine field, far 
up on the hill-side, and 
had eagerly watched 
him as he sauntered 
slowly down the road, 
How weary and discon- 
solate he looked as he 
came nearer and she 
caught a glimpse of his 
face! And how her 
heart bounded as she 
saw him turn up the 
little lane that led to the 
house! And then—then 
came that terrible mo- 
ment when he saw the 
doctor and his donkey 





at the door! How his 
whole face changed! 
How angrily he had 


turned away without so 
much as a glance at the 
window where he knew 
she was sitting! And 
now he was hurrying 
up the hill again as fast 
as his feet could carry 
him! Already he was 


much too far away to 
all the week she and a hear her voice, even if 
Jacintho hed talked she dared to call him 
} j » he r TOR ws) a ‘ ac > ‘i > 
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chief to wear, and she 

had sat up every night 

trying to make her old 

pink calico look like the American ladies’ 
gowns. What a good time they were going 
to have that evening together, she and Ja- 
cintho! And now it was all spoiled! Two 
big tears rolled down Filomena’s rosy cheeks 
as she acknowledged to herself it was all her 
wn fault. 

If Jacintho could only have seen her just 
then! But he, unhappy boy, was far up the 
hill side, trudging along home, disconsolately 
enough as he thought of Filomena and the 
young American doctor 

Next morning Filomena, who had not 
closed her eyes all night, was up with the 
birds. Jacintho always stopped at their door 
a few minutes on his way up the mountain, 
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Just at the foot of the long hill that was 
crowned by these thrifty farms and peasants’ 
huts, lay the little town of Horta, its old fort 
and high sea-wall bathed in sunlight that beau- 
tiful June morning. The crescent-shaped 
harbor, with its two rocky promontories— 
Monte de Guia on the left, and Monte d’Es- 
palmanca on the right—shimmered and spar- 
kled like a silver shield, and just across the 
bay rose the beautiful mountain of Pico, sev 
en thousand feet and more above the level of 
the sea! 

It was a glorious view, and Filomena, 
though only an ignorant peasant girl, had 
all the innate poetic temperament of her race. 
In a vague unconscious way she compre- 


marita. Touching his hat as he caught her 
eye, he greeted her with a hearty ‘ Boas dias, 
senhora!” And in another moment he was 
off his donkey and hurrying up the stone 
steps that led to the little hut. 

“So, here is where you live?” he exclaim- 
ed in Portuguese. ‘‘ The donkey-boy was 
right, afterall. He told me I should be sure 
to find you here at the window, hard at work 
over your embroidery.” 

Filomena blushed, and then she smiled as 
she thought of her idle morning. Not astitch 
had she taken yet in the crevo-work she was 
so anxious to finish. 

**T have a big order for you,” continued 
the doctor. ‘‘Can you do it in a week, I 


Noteven beautiful Pico, 

with his whole face 

bathed in sunlight, as 

he shook off the clouds 
from his shaggy brow, could soothe and 
comfort her now! 

Meanwhile Jacintho, as he stalked up the 
hill in savage mood, was slashing right and 
left with his ox-goad the innocent weeds by 
the road-side. He had the quick fiery tem 
per and the jealous nature of his race, and 
just the sight of the American doctor coming 
away from Filomena’s home was enough to 
enrage him beyond all reason. He had been 
very miserable all the morning. It was the 
first day for months that so many hours had 
passed without a glimpse of Filomena’s bright 
face, and when he left his plough and came 
down the mountain he was ready to make 
any amends for his unfortunate words, al- 
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though he could not yet understand why they 
should have offended Filomena so deeply. 
But now everything was changed. All 
Jacintho thought of was his own injury. 
How cruelly, le said to himself, Filomena 
had treated him in the chamarita dance! How 
plainly she had shown every one in the room 
that she had deserted him for the handsome, 
heartless ‘‘ Americano”! After all, it was 
he, the hated foreigner, who had made all 
the trouble. ‘‘ And it is he who shall suffer 
for it,” muttered Jacintho, in his blind, un- 
reasoning mood. A wild scheme fired his 
brain, as he went back to the lupine field and 


finished his ploughing with fierce energy. 
He would join the refugees who were plan- 
ning to emigrate in the American ship. The 


doctor had to come down into the steerage 
every day—oh yes, there would be plenty of 
ways then to avenge his injury! He had al- 
ways wanted to go to America, and perhaps 
—perhaps—Filomena might shed a few tears 
for him when she found he had really gone. 

Another sleepless, troubled night for Filo- 
mena was followed by another weary day. 
She began the crevo-work for the doctor, as 
she had promised, but it was with listless 
fingers and a heavy heart. If Jacintho would 
only come to the house again! But the whole 
day passed, and she had not a glimpse of his 
face. The doctor came, as he said he would, 
early in the morning, and for an hour or 
more he watched Filomena’s deft fingers as 
she drew out the threads for the dainty crevo- 
work. Time hung heavy on his hands. He 
had explored every nook and corner of the 
island, and the pretty young girl was a fresh 
and fascinating study. Her unaccountable 
sadness made her still more interesting. He 
longed to comfort her, and wondered if the 
garrulous old mother could tell him what it 
was that troubled her. 

Young Dr. Merwin was by no means a 
heartless trifler. He was a man of high prin- 
ciple and innate refinement. His chivalric 
devotion to his mother and sisters—and to 
one still nearer and dearer—had made all 
women sacred in his eyes. He had no thought 
of stealing Filomena’s affections, and he 
knew nothing at all of her lover's distress. 
He was merely an enthusiastic student of 
every new type of human nature, and nothin 
on all the picturesque island of Fayal had 
interested him half so much as its simple- 
hearted childlike people. He meant to write 
a story about them. 

Now it so happened that although Filo- 
mena had not seen Jacintho all that day, her 
jealous lover had seen and watched her for 
more than an hour. He was just behind the 
high stone wall across the road when the 
doctor made his second call, and the foolish 
boy, who was too far away to hear a word of 
their conversation, watched the two through 
the crevices of the wall, and imagined his 
worst fears confirmed. 

Why should he hesitate any longer? He 
would ask his father that very night for his 
passage money. He must try and forget 
Filomena; but it would be hard—very hard! 
He never realized before how dear she was 
to him. And then the poor old father, how 
would he get through the farm-work with 
no one to help him? America looked very 
fur away to Jacintho just then, and that little 
home on the bill-side, where he and Filomena 


were to begin housekeeping together, seemed 
of much more value to him than the “‘ big for- 
tune” he hoped to make. 

But he must not be such a baby. How 
the ‘‘ boys” would laugh at him! And Ja- 


cintho shrugged his shoulders at the very 
thought of their coarse ridicule. Oh no, he 
wouldn't desert his comrades now, when they 
depended upon him to light the big bonfire 
on the hill—the signal to the vessel that a 
boat-load of ‘‘ refugees” was ready to start 
under cover of darkness. What fun it would 
be to cheat the insolent “guards,” who de- 
manded 300,000 reis ($300) just for a pass- 
port! To Jaciatho and his companions this 
exorbitant fee of the Portuguese government 
seemed most unjust and ran oy fe law 
they had a perfect right to evade i ible. 

All boys on the Azorean Islands, between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-one, are liable 
to be drafted into the army, where they must 
serve five years. If they emigrate, passports 
will not be granted them unless they give 
bonds in $300 to return and serve in the 
army when conscripted. As most of them 
are far too poor to do this, large numbers 
contrive to escape clandestinely on the oc- 
casional vessels that come to the islands, by 
simply paying the steerage passage of $25. 

This was what Jacintho and his comrades 
had determined todo. They had found out 
from the captain, who had ‘‘stolen” Portu- 
guese vefore, that his bark was to sail for 
America on the 27th of June, late in the 
evening. And since any vessel three miles 
from shore is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
government, the boys had planned to row 
over after dark, as soon as the were 
off the ship, and she was well under way. 
The bonfire on the hill was a preconcerted 
signal with the captain. 

One of these ‘“ would-be” emigrants was 
waiting to see Jacintho when he got back 
to the house. Only a few days remained 
now before the ship sailed, and there were 
many last things to be done. 

“They say Jacintho is going to join the 
‘refugees,’” said Filomena’s father that night 
when he came home from his day’s work. 

“* Why didn’t you tell us the news, child? 
Is he g off to America to make a big for- 
tune before he marries you?” pone tte. | her 
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But poor Filomena turned away her head 
and answered not a word. Then, with a sud- 
den gasp, she caught up the empty water- 
jar by the hearth, and hurried down the road. 
There was a little stone seat by the way-side 
well, and here she sat down and sobbed and 
moaned as if her heart would break. It was 
a relief just to give way to her grief where 
none of the curious eyes at home could see 
her! Had Jacintho really deserted her? Was 
he going to leave her without a word? Oh, 
it was too cruel! What should she do? 
What could she do? A sudden thought 
came to her. That very night—the 28d of 
June—was St. John’s eve! 


“ Every herb hath sovereign power 
On the feast-day of St. John.” 


Why not try the magic test she had heard 
about ever since she could remember? She 
knew where the king-ferns grew, and surely 
no one ever needed more than she some su- 
perhuman help. 

It is a curious belief among the Azoreans 
that on St. John’s eve the king - fern (Os- 
munda regalis) produces a very beautiful 
flower. All about it, they say, the devil 
dances with the bruxas (witches), but who- 
ever will have the courage to go alone at 
midnight and pluck the flower will have (so 
it is said) every wish of his heart fulfilled. 

Filomena had never known any one who 
had seen the flower, but she firmly believed 
in the cherished superstition. Ob, how 
gladly, how fearlessly, she would brave all 
the imps of darkness if only she could find 
the magic blossom! She said not a word of 
her plans to any one, but early in the even- 
ing she cut a stout stick from the nespra-tree 
in the garden, and when all in the little hut 
were fast asleep, she started out upon her 
search. 

It was a long distance up the hill-side to 
the knoll where the king-ferns grew, but the 
moon was shining brightly, and Filomena 
knew every step of the way, for she had 
often been there in the daytime to cut down 
fagots for the hearth. How strange and 
weird the familiar place looked at that mid- 
night hour! Pico, just across the bay, loomed 
up black and dense, like some great demon, 
All about her the dew lay heavy upon the 
tangle of incense bushes and magnolias, and 
their fragrance oppressed and stifled her. 
How ghostlike the tall ferns swayed in the 
breeze! And hark! What was that curious 
sound she heard? Was it one of the bruxas? 

For an instant her heart failed her, and 
she felt suddenly sick and faint. But again 
the sound came, and this time more distinct- 
ly. It seemed like a low moan, as of some 
one in distress,and Filomena put her hand 
to her ear to make sure of the direction from 
which it came. She quite forgot her fear. 
Her warm, impulsive heart impelled her to 
listen again. Yes, there could be no doubt 
about it now. The wail surely came from 
the dark clump of ferns where she was 


hoping to find the magic flower. Again 
that strange sad sound. 
‘*Witch or demon, some living creature 


is there in distress,” she exclaimed ; and 
thoughtless of everything now save the one 
strong desire to help the sufferer, she pressed 
forward through the dense underbrush. A 
cloud passed over the moon, and the sudden 
darkness sent a thrill of terror through even 
Filomena’s brave heart. But she had almost 
reached the king-ferns now, and the moans 
grew more and more distinct. The clouds 
parted, and one bright shaft of moonlight 
pierced through the thicket. 

Holy Mother! It is Jacintho lying there! 
Jacintho, with a deep in his forehead, 
and a pallor on his face like that of the dead! 
His arms are full of fagots—great pine knots 
—he has evidently brought down from the 
mountain. The axe has fallen from 
his hand, and glitters viciously, likeaserpent’s 
eye, in the moonlight. Is it an accident, or 
—oOfT— 

Press on faster, faster, poor Filomena! 
You must not faint or falter now! Call 
upon all the powers of heaven to help you! 
Your lover is almost over the border-land! 

Does he hear her pleading voice? Does he 
feel her warm lips on his cheek? She can- 
not tell. His eyes are closed, and the moans 

row fainter. She wipes the blood from his 

orehead with tender touch, chafes his cold 

hands, and prays—prays as she has never 
prayed before in all her life. The hardest 
part is to leave him there alone while she 
goes for help. 

“Oh, Santa Maria! Santo Christo! Guard 
him! Save him!” she cries, imploringly, as she 
runs down the steep hill-side to the little vil- 
lage church, where a few tapers are still 
burning. 

On St. John’s eve the festivities are kept 
up until long after midnight in this way- 
side chapel at the foot of Monte Queimado, 
and Filomena knew she would find read 
assistance here. She remembers the kind, 
sympathizing, horror-stricken faces that met 
hers when she told her story—and then all is 
a blank. 

‘They tell me I fainted right on the altar 
steps,” she says to Jacintho, as she sits be- 
side him, two weeks later, by the open win- 
dow, and he begs her, for the twentieth time 
or more, to tell him all that happened on 
that fateful St. John’s eve. 

The 27th of June had passed, the American 
ship had sailed, byt not before Dr. Merwin 
had had an opportunity of showing his skill 
as a su in setting Jacintho’s broken arm, 
and i Snecien the ugly wound so near bis 
temple. Moreover, he had proved himself a 


healer of hearts as well by allaying all the 
— boy’s jealous fears. The pine knots 

acintho had cut down for the big bonfire 
on the hill were never used, although it was 
whispered among the islanders that a large 
band of refugees had somehow managed to 
escape to the American ship. 

Jacintho has assured Filomena again and 
again that it was only an accident—the glan- 
cing of the axe when he fell—that cut the 
deep gash in his forehead. He had no thought 
of taking his own life. Oh no! He was ve 
miserable, and half beside himself with jeal 
oushate. Oh yes! He is willing to acknow- 
ledge all that. But of the dark deeds of re- 
venge he had planned, he dares not speak. 
He wonders he could ever have had such 
thoughts. 

“I owe my life to you, Filomena, and to 
the good American doctor,” he tells her a 
dozen times a day. And there is something 
else that has come to his mind this morning. 
He asks Filomena to open the old leather 
pocket in the patch-work he had packed 
with all his worldly belongings. It is full 
of silver coins—his passage money—and as 
he counts over the glittering pieces, 25,000 
reis in all, he puts them, every one, into Filo- 
mena’s hand. ‘Just enough to buy the ca- 
pote e capello,” he whispers in her ear. 

But Filomena has no desire for a capote 
e capello to-day. It was an extravagant 
thought, she says, and the handkerchiefs and 
shawls will answer every purpose. 

She opens her own little bag, replenished 
with many extra reis since the chamarita 
dance. ‘See, Jacintho,” she says, with her 
old bright smile, ‘‘ we will put all the silver 
coins together. Look! How rich we are! 
We have quite enough now to buy us a lit- 
tle home up on the mountain—a little home 
all by ourselves.” 

But when on the wedding day a fine capote 
e capello came as a gift from Dr. Merwin, 
— did not attempt to conceal her de- 
ight. 

“*Though I did not find that wonderful 
fern flower on St. John’s eve,” she whispered 
to Jacintho, ‘‘ what does it matter? Have I 
not, after all, every wish of my heart ful- 
filled? Surely there is not a happier girl 
than I on all the island of Fayal!” 


OUR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. A. R ALDRICH. 
III. 


HERE is no ignorance so ungenial or so 
hopeless as that which relates to every- 
day matters upon which we have been mis- 
taken. When once we get a wrong impres- 
sion of anything, its repetition seems often 
to deepen the groove of the mistake, and our 
familiarity with it is to us the guaranty of 
its truth. 

We entertain quite royally, too, sometimes 
notions about education, about eating, about 
social life, which we find later to be very 
erroneous; but we have clung to them as if 
they were vital principles. 

ear as Our children are to us, there is no 
interest in life which shelters so many delu- 
sions as that relating to their development. 
Though their success in life is first in our 
hearts, and unerring law which secures or 
hinders this success lies around and beneath 
us, yet we have made no science of combin- 
ing love and law that has given satisfactory 
results. 

The phenomena which led to Galileo’s 
discoveries and those of Newton and others 
had lain before the world since time began, 
but the world was no wiser for them till eyes 
were opened—evolved, so to speak—to see 
these phenomena in their true relations to 
life, and as phases of law and unity. 

Because t men and noble women have 
lived in all ages, it is not therefore certain 
that their education was the best, but that 
character asserted itself in spite of environ- 
ment. The test of civilization is not in ex- 
ceptional cases, but in the masses—in the 
state of society. And society is only the in- 
dividual multiplied, and we may safely trust 
our social and all other problems when we 
have learned to make the most of the indi- 
vidual. 

The Indian guide in the Canadian forest 
takes you in his canoe safely through shal- 
low rapids where it seems every moment as 
if nothing can save you from being dashed 
upon the rocks. His safety and his peril lie 
neither in smooth water nor dangerous rap- 
ids, but in the amount of skill he possesses 
to manage his craft in the midst of either. 
He is safer in the fearful rapids than I should 
be in smooth water, for his eye and hand 
are trained to accuracy. Every muscle is 
taught to obey bis will implicitly and in- 
stantly, and the nerves are a | because 
they trust the combined power of will and 
muscle. And he is the more secure because 
this power was an unconscious acquirement. 
It entered gradually into the fibre of his life 
before he was old enough to choose. 

No life, even if it were better thus, could 
be so sheltered with love and protecting care 
that it would be safe with these alone. There 
must be within the child educated will and 
conscience to secure his safety in times of 
peril; and the greatest peril is often present 


when there is least outward ap of it, 

and when only an unconscious habit of direc- 

tion can save. 

“ il), to the f its worship, clonded, 
fie nendle pointe faithfully oa the : sea.” 


But this fine ingrained loyalty to the right 
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can become a possession—the fibre of one’s 
life—only by making the playtime of his 
plastic years a time of joyous liberty of right- 
doing. An thing learned later as a conven- 
tiona Pie is, like a garment, liable to be 
laid aside at the fancy or convenience of the 
wearer. 

One devoted mother I knew asked a neigh- 
bor, whose little boy went to a kindergar- 
ten, what good it could possibly do him to 
fo there and play for three hours each day? 

he neighbor answered that, for one thing, 
her little boy had learned that his play was 
not complete until he had picked up and put 
away "ease when he had done using 
them. The mother replied, with an air o 
conscious virtue, that she loved her children 
well enough to pick up their playthings for 
them. 

A man, whose little boy of four years was 
such a bundle of unorganized, not to say 
diso , material that he was nowhere 
welcome,objected to sending him toa kinder- 
garten because he loved him too well to have 
the child away from him so long each day. 
Besides, he said, since he loved the boy better 
than anybody else did, he knew the child was 
better off with him than with anybody else. 
Other people saw that the boy never obeyed 
his father in anything—a fact which would 
be sufficient evidence to a reasonable person 
that the child needed something more in the 
way of organization than he was getting. 

he condition of mind which these two in- 
stances indicate is a common one, and would 
make its own comment in deeper tones than 
we can imagine if there were some phono- 
graph to register the impression made upon 
any child by such an attitude towards him 
on the part of the parent, and reveal it to us 
later, when it, with all its accretions, had be- 
come character. 

Besides failing to build up character 
through and by means of the daily occur- 
rences of their years of play, we often de- 
liberately, through misunderstanding child 
nature, put around our children just those 
conditions which will arouse rebellion in 
some natures, while others will have their 
wits sharpened to evade or escape punish- 
ment or disagreeable comments and criti- 
cisms; and still another class—those who 
most need encouragement, because the moral 
life-principle is naturally weak—will early 
succumb to this Be mame A atmosphere, and 
become effortless and characterless. 

Thus early in life many children lose all 

wer of discriminating between truth and 
its semblance; between simple honesty, which 
ought to be every child's birthright, and the 

icy which is principally concerned in mak- 
ng their own way advantageous or easy. 
And this is legitimate growth, for self-de- 
fence is one of the first elements of character 
as well as of life, and so a necessity; and as 
growth is one form of motion, it seeks the 
point of least resistance. When children 
rebel, it is often from an intuitive though 
perhaps crude sense of justice, and when we 
meet it with direct opposition we only clal- 
lenge self-defence instead of reason ond judg- 
ment, and so the sense of justice is buried in 
the eager demand or struggle for a one-sided 
settlement of rights. That is, the average 
child demands rights for himself, but does 
not learn to balance the rights of others 
against his own. And what is more appar- 
ent everywhere in life than this confusion of 
thought, even among men and women? 

A beautiful boy of three years, whose par- 
ents were unusually wise in dealing with 
him, had a wheelbarrow given him which 
was just as large as he could manage, and it 
aroused in him a sense of power and dignity 
that was beautiful to see. He carried on a 
large business with his barrow ; but the great- 
est of all his responsibilities was that of car- 
rying letters to the post-office in his barrow 
and bringing home whatcver he found there. 

He could not always confine his delight 
strictly to his new possession and dignity, 
for there was the world, to him, to be ex- 
| seen between his home and the office. 

day his interest in other things had kept 
him longer than usual, and his mother went 
to see what was detaining him. She found 
him just at the office door, with his freight of 
letters to bring home, and seeing one for her- 
self, took it from the barrow and opened it. 
Little Edwin raised a vehement cry of pro- 
test, saying the letter was his to carry home 
in his wheelbarrow. The man told him to 
carry the letter right home. The mother 
saw and respected the child’s sense of right, 
and put the letter back into the barrow; but 
the wound was too keen, and he continued to 
say, ‘‘ Mamma, you ought not to have done 
it,” over and over between his sobs. And he 
was right. He had been intrusted with let- 
ters to home, and in all probability he 
will never feel a more weighty responsibility 
or a greater sense of the importance of his 
work, and both had been levelled at a blow. 
His possession had been taken from him by 
sheer force, before which he was helpless. 
That his indignation was not appeased by 
putting the letter back into his keepin 
showed that he was contending for a princi- 
ple, and not for possession or any selfish in- 
terest. Many a serious quarrel and desperate 
struggle had less provocation than this, look- 
ing at the matter from the boy’s stand-point. 
little fellow refused to be comforted, 
and so was taken home as best he could be, 
and laid tenderly and lovingly in bed. After 
sleeping away the sharpness of sorrow and 
disappointment and consequent exhaustion, 
the matter could be talked over; but while he 
was so tired, and keenly smarting under the 
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sense of injustice done him, every word was 
fuel to the flame. who saw the trans- 
action said: “ Where does he get his violent 
temper? Whata will he has!” They utterly 
failed to see that to understand the matter 
they must get to his range of vision, and that 
his violent temper was the result of his un- 
fledged integrity, and unspoiled, and, of 
course, unripe, appreciation of his rights and 
duties. 

He could by no possibility look at the case 
from his mother’s stand-point any more than 
he could see things which could be seen only 
at the level of her eyes. From his plane he 
was absolutely loyal to his trust. 

At first glance it seems a trivial distinc- 
tion between taking the letter that was her 
own, and receiving it from Edwin's hand, 
when he felt that his duty in regard to it 
was done, and he was ready to lay aside his 
responsibility; but looking at it as he saw 
it, there was the whole distance, an endless 
one, between right and wrong. 

Several neighbors saw the rebellious child 
either at the office or on the way home, and, 
so far as I saw and heard, all wanted a 
chance to ‘‘make that boy behave better,” 
in the honest belief that the mother’s treat- 
ment of the case came from weakness; that 
her patience was a lack of proper discipline, 
and was spoiling the child. But their honest 
belief was a snare to them; for it seemed to 
me then, and I think now, that their convic- 
tions were established and their criticisms 
meted out through their annoyance at the 
child’s screaming, rather than from any set- 
tled theories in regard to his development, 
or their intelligent sympathy with his sor- 
row. 

This boy, now almost a man, is a model 
of manly activity, and his loyalty in his 
sports, in his studies, and in all the trusts 
reposed in him is a marked feature in his 
character. He is the admiration of all who 
know him, and a tower of strength to his 
now widowed mother. 

I do not believe he could have been all 
this without the help of his mother’s spirit 
of fairness and sympathy with his baby 
sense of justice as well as his more mature 
sense, for a little antagonism in his earliest 

ears could easily have turned his power 
into channels of obstinacy or self-will. 

We are often meeting just such experi- 
ences with children in the school and kinder- 
garten as well as the home, and are apt to 
think, as Edwin’s critics did, that the chil- 
dren are very wilful and obstinate. And 
this is often true at the school age, but it 
can easily be traced back to the opposition 
and interference that controlled the still 
earlier years. Oh, could we see clearly 
through our personal discomforts and in- 
conveniences to the actual needs and rights 
of children, we should say with Joubert, 
that ‘‘children have more need of models 
than of critics.” 


BIRD-LORE. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


1X.—THE TALKING TRIBES.—(1.) 


‘- parrot is, next to the canary, the 

most general favorite as a cage bird. Per- 
haps if he cost no more than his yellow-coat- 
ed rival, he would take the lead. He is so 
important a member of our households, and 
there is so great ignorance as to his character 
and abilities, as well as to his care and require- 
ments, that he must have a chapter to him- 
self. 

No one should buy a parrot who is not per- 
sonally fond of birds, and prepared to adopt 
him as an intelligent member of the family, 
demanding not only seed and water, but love 
and attention. 

All the parrot family are birds of the finest 
organization, susceptible to affection and neg- 
lect, capable of being either charming com- 
panions or unmitigated torments. They are 
endowed with strong emotions, and suffer 
from the same passions that we do; they feel 
love and jealousy, as well as hate and rage. 
They often die from strong emotion, some 
fright or rage, grief caused by rough words 
or scolding of a friend, or of longing for an 
absent loved one. 

A bird left to the care and society of ser- 
vants, or one considered merely as an orna- 
ment, lives a joyless and wretched life, almost 
as would a child under similar treatment. It 
is necessary to his well-being that he shall 
love some one. Without this his talents de- 
velop in every unpleasing way; he learns 
not to talk, but to scream, to bark like a dog, 
to whistle like the boys in the street, to imi- 
tate the city cries, or the coughing of an old 
man. Ina word, he becomes a nuisancein a 
house; and he is not to be blamed for it. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot begin the 
training of our parrots; as it is, he has learn- 
ed many things before he comes to us, and 
the first lesson is usually the unlearning of 
the teaching he has had. Many a bird hasa 
ruined temper, with ways of screaming and 
using bad leaguage firmly fixed before he 
goes into a family. These habits it is diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to break up. 

When the love of an intelligent parrot is 
really wor, no bird can give so much satis- 
faction asa pet. But he must first be tamed, 
then won, then taught; his bad habits must 
be corrected; his health must be established. 

To accomplish all this requires care and 
patience, as well as a knowledge of the best 


ways. 
Begin with his taming. If you take a bird 
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from a dealer, you will probably find at once 
that he is not friendly; he will either be fright- 
ened, and squawk or scream when you come 
near him, or he will show temper, scold, and 
try to bite. 

Your first step is to convince him that you 
are his friend, that you will neither tease 
nor hurt him. This is to be done first, last, 
and all the time, as with other pets, by gentle- 
ness, quiet ways, and unvarying kindness. If 
you indulge in any violence in the room with 
a parrot, if you speak loud or sharply, wheth- 
er to him or to any one else, if you tease him, 
if you “ iy at him,” bang his door or your 
own, or if you allow any one to do these 
things, you will never have a gentle, pleas- 
ing house-mate. 

f think it will be found that the tamest, 
most sweet-tempered parrots belong to gentle 
women in houses where there are no children 
and no men, for it is a singular fact, which I 
do not attempt to explain, that not only boys, 
but the majority of men, delight in teasing 
or “‘ bothering” a bird. It is generally done 
in sport, but our play is too clumsy for him, 
and his temper is almost certain to be spoiled. 
It is a valuable rule to make, and strictly en- 
force, that your bird—especially your parrot 
—shall never be teased. 

Next in importance is to see that the wants 
of your captive are carefully looked after, his 

e kept clean and sweet, his food fresh, 
and of the best quality, his water dish prop- 
erly replenished. Go no further than this 
for a week or two, or until he gets used to 
his new surroundings, and shows less fear of 
you, and if possible keep him in a dark room, 
away from the family gathering-place. 

Then begin your personal wooing; talk to 
him quietly; offer him some dainty to eat, or 
some trifle to play with, a fresh twig to gnaw, 
or a cracker to nibble. When he is calm and 
attentive to you, try—cautiously at first—to 
rub the top of his head with one finger thrust 
between the wires, 7 no means putting your 
hand in thecage. If he draws away, give it 
up at once; never press the point. 

I have in a previous chapter spoken of 
taming a parrot by force, but it is a misuse 
of terms to call it taming; it is, in fact, subdu- 
ing by fatigue and hunger. The victim of 
this treatment is never anything but slavishly 
obedient, and differs radically from the bird 
who is won and tamed by patience and gen- 
tleness. 

If you can give a good deal of time and 
thought to it, this important taming may be 
hastened by placing the cage close to your 
seat, a little lower than your face. The cage 
should be rather small, so that he has not 
much freedom of motion. Then all the arts 
of winning above spoken of should be em- 
ployed, we the captive, with attention con- 
centrated on that one thing, will sooner be 
conquered. 

After he is thoroughly convinced of your 
friendship, and no longer shrinks from you, 
nor shrieks when you approach, begin to 
teach him; for he is like a child, if not learn- 
ing something good, he will be picking up 
something bad. First, let me beg you to rid 
yourself of the old false notion that anything 
about the tongue must be cut; it is as un- 
necessary as it is cruel. 

It is said a parrot will learn most easily 
from a woman's voice, and he is taught ex- 
actly as a child is taught, by repeating the de- 
sired word, slowly and distinctly, just as you 
want him to say it. It is best to begin with 
one word, and that perhaps most natural is 
his own name. I hope it will not be “ Polly,” 
and I protest against his first sentence being 
the traditional request for a cracker. There 
are already thousands if not millions of par- 
rots in the world dinning that sentence into 
our ears; let us have something original, or at 
least fresh. 

Take care also in teaching a word that the 
bird understands it. If you give him a nut, 
say ‘‘nut”; when you come in, say ‘‘ Good- 
morning”; when you go out, say “ -by.” 
In this way you will have a bird who knows 
what he is talking about, instead of one who 
rattles off remarks like a string of phrases 
in a foreign language. Do not fancy that 
the bird attaches no meaning to the words; 
to him I believe they always mean some def- 
inite thing; but if you have not taken pains 
to have-him understand what they mean to 
you, he may not use them as you do. For 
instance, if you teach him the senseless 
“Polly wants a cracker,” without showing 
him, by offering a cracker, what is meant, he 
oy understand it to be a mere greeting, like 
**Good-morning”; and I believe many birds 
do this, without in any way atfaching the idea 
of a cracker to it. 

No one who has lived for any length of 
time in the house with a parrot has any 
doubts of its sagacity or understanding. To 
say that the bird does not mean anything by 
his remarks is seriously to underrate his in- 
telligence. Moreover, thousands of instances 
could be collected of parrots combining words 
in new ways, and plainly showing that they 
understand them. I heard of a case not long 
ago of a parrot deeply attached to a young 
lady who died away from home. Soon after 
the event the bird began to call, ‘‘ Where’s 
Alice?” and to ask the question of the family, 
andevery guest who came in. He had never 
done it before, and it harrowed the grief-strick- 
en household to such an extent that the bird 
was punished for it. He readily understood 


what was his offence, and did not repeat it to 
the family. But—here comes the proof of 
his intelligence—when a servant or stran 

was in the room alone, he would lean for- 
ward eagerly, and in a sepulchral whisper 


spoe his anxious query, ‘‘ Where’s 
ce ” 

Another proof is furnished by a bird exceed- 
ingly fond of one of the household, whom 
he called ‘‘Mamma.” On one occasion she 
felt obliged to reprove him; she spoke severe- 
ly to him, and threatened him with a little 
stick, though she did not touch him. From 
that moment he was alienated; he no longer 
called her by the tender name; he was cross 
to her, and even to her children, whom he 
distinguished from their cousins in the same 
house. It was months afterwards when she 
told the story, and though she had made 
every effort, he still refused to be won back; 
he would not forgive. 

Stories of this bird’s intelligence are innu- 
merable. Every parrot-owner has a stock of 
them, and one could easily collect enough to 
fill many books. It is well known that par- 
rots are as capricious as human beings in 
their likes and dislikes, but it is not so gen- 
erally appreciated that they are also strong- 
er in their attachments, for, having fewer ob- 
ened to interest them, they set their whole 

eart on one they love. 

To break a bird of a bad habit or of using 
an offensive sentence is hard, but it may often 
be done by persistent effort and never-chan- 
ging kindness. Perfect content and happiness, 
and a good deal of attention in the way of 
ae talked to and amused, will generally 
break up the habit of screaming, which is 
frequently acquired of the confusion in a bird 
store, where every one tries to outshriek his 
neighbor, or may be the result of loneliness 
or an unoccupied mind. 

If he is to be cured of any trick, it must 
never be laughed at. Some people will laugh 
at the naughty doings of a child or a parrot, 
which at the same time they wish to correct. 
As with a child, laughing at it is fatal to the 
hope of curing it. The bird understands as 
well as the baby that it is a funny or a smart 
thing to do or say, and the task of the trainer 
is thereby made much harder. 

Better than to laugh or take much notice 
of it is to divert the bird by something inter- 
esting, present something to him, or talk to 
him; make him forget it if possible. It is said 
that a green parrot given to screaming can nev- 
er be entirely cured, while a gray one may be 
made to forget it absolutely. An unmanage- 
able, screaming bird can rarely be taught 
anything. 

not forget that a parrot dislikes inno- 
vations, and generally becomes silent when 
moved to new quarters or cared for by new 
hands, That is why a bird fresh from the 
store often appears to be dumb. 

A great help in the — of a parrot is 
to place his cage beside that of a talking bird. 
These little creatures will not only learn more 
readily from each other, but they have ways 
of imparting their own i:mpressions to strange 
birds; you may decide for yourself in what 
manner, but those who know them best de- 
clare it is by conversation. 

The health of a bird is a most important 
consideration, for all the taming and training 
is wasted if the object of it is in poor condi- 
ion or dies, His food and bath will be dis- 
cussed in the next number. 


A PICTURE POEM. 


_ an English traveller of note, at pres- 
ent visiting the Congo country, there 
comes a pretty picture of a morning sail upon 
that wonderful river of the Dark Continent 
made famous to us al] through the researches 
of Stanley and other great explorers. 

The taut little steamer Hvangel, built in 
South Boston, though often imperilled b 
snags and rocks, took the party safely throug 
many dangerous currents. Leaving the main 
stream,a creek was entered, where, keenly alert 
for all fresh points of interest and beauty, the 
eyes of our tourists were restfully surprised 
by the marvellous groves of mangrove-trees 
dipping their hundred arms into the dark wa- 
ter, many of them so richly festooned with 
creeping vines as to seem as if enveloped 
with a delicate drooping veil of tenderest 

n. 

Glimpses of native canoes were here and 
there seen, manned by sturdy oarsmen, their 
eyes suspiciously fixed upon-the graceful 
measu: movement of the strange craft 
upon their waters. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. J. B. any Ornens.—The usual epring article on 
Men's Fashions will appear in the next number of the 
Bazar 


The of the adver- 
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wer is In New York elt 
tiser is ‘ew York city. 
A. H. C.—Remodel your velvet cape by the Supple- 
ment pattern of a spring cape illustrated on pase 818 
Bazar No. 16; or else use the design of a cape 
Worth costume shown ov page 284 of 
terned jet passementerie 


g 


for trimming. 
°s. L. L—Make the blue eee dress with a high 
k 


. Fall sleeves with dotted ruffie below the 
and a bell skirt, complete the dress. Bretelles are 
trimmings going over the shoulders and down to the 
waist in front and back. Bengaline is ribbed silk, the 
i a ha ure net for sleeves, 
asntneton.—Use wide p 
F mem of your black ar- 
Have a bell skirt, and belt or wide girdle 
of black satin ribbon, Use the fringe as a tablier, or 
else on each side. Make the Bedford cord with a et 
over a blouse front of silk. Then wear with any 
the announcement 


to visit in rnew home. An- 
nonncement cards should read SD tewst “Mr. and 
Mra, John Smith announce the marriage of their 
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danghter Sone to Mr. Henry Jones on Thursday, 
A ‘Twenty-first, 1892.” 

H.—Your ye oy grenadine will not be 
“too dressy” for one only twenty-one years old if 
made over colored taffeta or changeable slik. Have 
a high gathered waist with collar and belt of spangled 
jet galioon, and add a bib or deeper collarette of black 
guipure lace. Satin ribbon bows on the shoulders 
and around the close lower part of full topped sleeves 
will be a — finish. At Chautanqua you will need 
a blue serge drexs, one of crépon, aud some pretty 
gingham and dimit yhite alpaca dresses, 
with colored velvet Figaro jacket, and changeable silk 
dresses, will also be worn by young ladies. 

L. G. 8.—Dull black bengaline, or else surah or 
China silk, will be suitable for a Russian blouse to be 
worn in second mourning with skirts of grenadine aud 


dreanex, 


of T 

A Massaocnvusetts Sunsontner.—A baby boy of four 
months wears in the summer a tucked embroidered 
nainsook cap, such as baby girls wear. His cloak is 
long, with large sleeves, and rather short cape mace of 
white basket cloth, or Bedford cord, or else of piqué. 

Cuartorre, N. C.—A black bengaline dress tor a 
lady of forty to wear as a church dress should have an 
open jacket front, with the back gathered under a je* 
helt, and a full vest of black guipure lace or mousse- 
line de soie. The monsseline may be of some becom- 
ing color crossed with the jet belt. Large sleeves and 
a bell skirt complete the dress, 

Mus. J. K. G.—Make your gray serge with a belted 
blazer and bell skirt like the dress described in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 18. Line the blazer with 
silk, and stitch the edges. Then wear over a shirt 
waist of white and gray we ope washing silk, or else 
of gray surah, The gray challi with black dots should 
have a full round waist, with black guipure bretelies 
and black satin ribbon belt or corselet. Three ruffles 
of black satin ribbon an inch wide should be set to lap 
os along the edge of the bell skirt. 

A Werk iy Reapen.—Use the design you mention in 
Bazar No.7. Fill out the neck with white moneseline 
de sole gathered on pink or yellow silk. Mitts are not 
worn. You should wear white, pearl, or very light 
tin Srdde giov.s. 

Sixtken Hunpeev.—Your grenadine is in good style. 
Why not make it with a plain waist and bell skirt, and 
rut over it alow-throated Russian blouse of black lace 
ike that illustrated on e 285 of Bazar No. 15? Then 
use black spangled galloon on the collar and skirt. If 

ou object to lace, use black crépe de Chine for the 
louse. 

M. C. J.—The pretty green wool dress should have a 
round waist with écru or black guipure yoke and ber- 
tha, and satin girdle the color of the lace; also three 
satin ribbon frills an inch wide at foot of the bell skirt. 
The checked dress should have a belted blazer (like 
that described in Bazar No. 18) over a red China silk 
shirt waist. ‘The very nice wash silk sbould be cleaned 
only by a careful professional scourer, then remade 
with a slightly full bell skirt, shirred waist, and dull 
red ribbon corselet, collar, aud cuffs, with frills of the 
wash silk. 

L. C.—As you like slight drapery, use for your pink 
and white wool with narrow border a oe pre in 
Figs. 2 and 8 on page 313 of Bazar No. 16. Use écra 
guipure net for the yoke, and satin ribbon the culor of 
the border for the Directoire girdle. 

M. R. P.—A black Henrietta cloth dress for an elder- 
ly lady who is rather stout should have a coat waist, 
with jacket fronts opening on a vest of black moire 
antique or of satin stri silk. Trim with jet galloon, 
and add alace jabot. The bell skirt shouid be slightly 
full rather than closely fitted on the sides. 

M. J.—At a wedding before six o'clock the groom 
should wear morning costame—that is, black cutaway 
or frock coat, black waistcoat, light trousers, white 
four-in-hand tie, white gloves, and patent-leather shoes. 
A white waistcoat may be substituted for the black if 
preferred. ‘The invitation for a home wedding reads: 
** Mr, and Mrs. John Smith request the pleasure of your 
company at the marriage of their daughter Mary to Mr. 
Jotn Brown, Monday evening, March First, at eight 
o'clock. 257 John Street, Newark, N. J.” Consult 
a caterer as to suitable refreshments for so large a 
compen. You will have to consider the possibilities 
of the place. 

New Sovuraeen Sunsonituer.—If you are writing the 
addition to your card, write simply the date and hours 
“Four until six.” If the addition is engraved, add 
the “o'clock.” The use of “at home” is almost ob- 
solete. Itis never used foratea. Enclose your guest's 
card. Yes, always leave cards at a tea. he teu may 
be made on the table or brought in, as you choose. 

M. C. H.—Your cards should be addressed, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith.” If your husband has received 
a card for the tea, send two of his cards with your 
own. 

M. A. B.—It is never good taste or correct form to 
say, “Mrs. Dr.” If you want to designate, why not 
say, “Mra. Smith, the wife of Dr. Smith’? Judge 
Brown would leave his card, which would read, “ Mr, 
John Brown.” It is better style for his family not to 
speak of him as “the Judge.” 

Irstton.—Men may wear any simple cuff buttons 
with dress clothes, Plain dull gold or white enamel 
link buttons are the best style. Avoid jewels. The 
simplest style is always the best style for a man. 

arTua.—You can say, “ Mr. Brown, my sister, Miss 
Smith”; or, more elaborately, “ Mary, let me present 
Mr. Brown; Mr. Brown, my sister, Miss Smith, 

Nurmees.—You can secure the pictures in scrap- 
books by using flour paste; it is much better than 
mucilage. If you don’t want a scrap-book, get heavy 
brown wrapping paper and mount the pictures upon 
it, leaving about a two-inch margin about the picture. 

Ava H.—It is never good form to omit bidding your 
hostess adieu. 

Manseane —It is not desirable to have the town en- 
graved upon your card, unless you are travelling or 
paying many Calle in other cities. 

wxious.—The young ladies in the first year of 
wearing mourning for their father should have sum- 
mer dresses of wool crépon and of grenadine for best, 
with a black Cheviot for travelling and morning wear. 
Trimmings of chiffon and of embroidered lish 
crape are more used than dull jet at present. las 
folds of the material or a single gathered ruffle should 
trim the bell skirts of crépon or adine dresses, 
The waists should be full, with yoke and belt of dull 
gros grain. The Cheviot should be tailor made with 
stitched ed, Gray gowns and those of black and 
white together can be worn in the autumn. 

New Sovuturen Sunsontoer.—A black India silk for 
a short and slight lady of fifty years should be made 
with a shirred waist, to which square coat frills can 
be added in the back only, while the front is held by a 
jetted belt. ‘The skirt of five breadths has a bias seam 

n the back, and two smail ruffles at foot. Put very 
narrow jet edging on the collar, sleeves, and coat tails. 

Fannswortu.—Use the new black guipure lace for 
a bertha, or bretelles, or a collarette on the blue China 
silk, heading the lace with open jet galloon. White 
guipure lace beaded with jet and a bertha of the lace 
would also be suitable if becoming. A thin wool 
erépon of a ee | gray shade, or of pale tan, or Rus- 
sian bine (which is partly gray), would answer for the 
other dresa. 

Constance F.—Hats are sold under different names 
by different dealers. We do not know the name you 
mention. 

Jenni E.--Plain painted wood-work ie much better 
style than a oe imitation of hard-wood. Use dull 
or bright cvlors according to the room and the fit- 
tings, carpets, curtains, etc. 

a.—There is a fancy for making black net dresses 
over changeable silk, putting the net plainly on a silk 
bell skirt, with a ruche of lace at foot. The waist is 
then a lace corselet, with guimpe and large sleeves of 
the silk. Another plan has black satin merveillenx 
for waist lining and gored foundation skirt. The full 
high round waist of net has lace bretelles and a sash 
0 k satin ribbon. The skirt of lace with Lee ay 
edge is all in one piece, three and a half yards wide, 
with a bias seam at the back, and is gathered slight! 
all around. Five or six yards of lace of skirt len; 
are required for a dress. 

/ ~ cas should always be written with a 
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Summer Bonnets. 


\ ROUND hat of yellow straw, called the Cleopatra, is 
4 ‘ ver 


ed with white lace, which is veiled in turn with 
black lace rhe entire brim is edged with a garland of 
iolets Yellow satin ribbon forms pointed ends in the 
vay now so popular, then comes forward from the back as 


trings An aigrette of rose-buds completes the trimming 


GILT STRAW 


A capote with round crown 
is of golden brown straw 
glazed with gold The undu 
lating brim is faced with a gar 
land of tiny pink blossoms 
On the crown is a piquet of the 
blossoms held by loops of moss 
green velvet. The strings are 
of rose pink satin ribbon 

The tasteful black capote 
called the Lydia bonnet is made 
of black plaited tulle The 
crown and brim are bordered 
with jet trimming. In front 
of the crown is set a butterfly 
knot of black lace with ears of 
yellow wheat and green grass 
es held by loops of gold metal 
ribbon. Strings of black wa 
tered ribbon 


Spring Gowns. 


1 REEN veiling with old 

¥ rose velvet ribbon is the 
material of the dress Fig. 1 
Two bands of velvet ribbon 
border the foot of the front; 
the back hangs bias and plain 
The round waist, which is fas 
tened at the back, is belted 
twice with velvet and banded 
twice across the top; over it 
is worn a small Figaro jacket 
of the material embroidered in 
old rose silk A 

Fig. 2 is of gray crépon, part 
plain and part of it with blue 
and green stripes. It is a prin 
cease dress, fastened on the left 
shoulder and under the arm 
The skirt is so arranged as to 
imitate a striped slashed over 
dress over a plain skirt; the 
edges ave bordered with green 
velvet A guimpe of plain 
material is let into the striped 
bodice, and the close lower 
end of the sleeves is plain, 
while the puffed top is striped. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Cornresronpet. } 


WROTE of skirt trimmings 

in my last letter, but must 
recur to a subject which seems 
wellnigh inexhaustible. A fash 
ionable trimming for skirts 
of ribbed velvets or corduroy 
is a jet galloon about an 
inch and a half. wide, which 
is placed in three rows around 
the skirt, the first row even 
with the lower edge, the other 
two each an inch above» the 
preceding row. A single row 
of jet is placed even with the 
edge at all the edges of the 
jacket, and three rows are 
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\ on the wrists. This trimming is so sim 4 
ple that it would appear commonplace . 


were it not that the ribbed velvets require 
the utmost simplicity, and any complicated 
or ‘‘dressy” trimming would be in bad 
taste. Similar trimmings, and others a lit 
tle narrower—about an inch wide—and with 
one scalloped edge, are used as a heading 
to a band of silk marabout at the bottom 





Fig. 1.—Dress wrrn Fiearo JACKET. Fig. 2.—PLawn AND Strirpep Crépon Dress. 
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of skirts of rather thick silk. Still narrower—quarter and 
half inch widths—are used for edgings and the heading of 
narrow ruffles, ruches, and folds around skirts. 

Festher trimmings are still very fashionable, and many 
less costly kinds are now used in addition to the ostrich, 
and used, too, in their natural colors. A wide band of flat 
feathers is placed between two narrow feather puffs, just 
as a velvet or ribbon band was used with feathers or fur. 
Thus, on a skirt of pigeon-gray satin crossbarred with ca- 


TULLe Bonnet. 


nary yellow lines, forming very 
large squares, is a flat band, 
three fingers deep, of small 
yellow feathers, euphemistical 
ty called ‘‘canary” feathers; it 
looks almost like a plush band, 
and on either side has a nar 
row band of raised feathers— 
pigeon feathers in their natural 
gray. 

A pretty garniture I have 
recently seen around the demi 
trained bell skirt of an old 
ivory vigogne dress consists of 
three rows of a narrow fringe 
composed of short loops of 
dull gold-colored silk braid at 
tached to a white and gold 
heading. The first row is at 
the extreme edge, and the oth- 
ers at intervals of about an 
inch and a quarter, the whole 
trimming covering a depth of 
from six to seven inches. The 
effect is charming, and not at 
all showy on the ivory ground. 

Naturally the use of white— 
that is to say, cream—lace in- 
creases as spring advances, and 
it appears in all widths and of 
many varieties as part of the 
composition of dressy toilettes. 
A favorite though simple ar- 
rangement is a flat band of lace 
two and a half or three inches 
deep serving as a heading to 
narrow gathered ruffles or a 
ruche at the bottom of the 
skirt, the straight edge of the 
lace being covered by the trim- 
ming, and the scallops turned 
upward. A similar trimming 
made of lace six or seven inch- 
es deep is used on skirts of In- 
dia silk, foulard, and crépon. 
The lace is set, scallops up, 
around the bottom of the skirt; 
and at the edge of the skirt, 
covering the straight edge of 
the lace, is a narrow drapery, 
consisting of a bias scarf of the 
material, caught down at inter- 
vals with bows of ribbon or of 
the material, placed with point- 
ed ends turned upward. The 
ribbon used for the bows is 
frequently double-faced,in two 
colors. <A pink satin dinner 
dress is an illustration of how 
lace forty-two inches deep is 
used. Surrounding the skirt 
is a rvche of pink satin ribbon, 
and ¢vo more similar ruches 
are above this one, across the 
front only. The deep lace is 
hung on the back of the skirt, 
forming there a lace over-skirt, 
which is fastened down at ei 
ther side of the front by a band 
of pink satin ribbon that is 
covered with net beaded with 
crystal and amber beads, and 
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terminates in a fringe of beads. The lace flounce on the 
back has lace six inches deep set underneath its scalloped 
edge, pleated in full in the depression between scallops, so 
that the lace spreads gracefully on the train. 

On another skirt, of yallew peau de soie shot with cream, 
there is deep lace on the front, the back having a full train. 
The lace in this case extends from the belt to the foot of the 
skirt on the sides, at the hip, then lessens in depth at the top 
in a curve to the middle of the front, where it is only eigh- 
teen inches deep; this leaves an oval, apron-shaped space 
devoid of lace, which is edged with a ruffle of lace six inch- 
es deep that conceals the cut edge. The deep lace is pleated 
in clusters at intervals of eight inches. The corsage of this 
dress is shirred, and is worn under the skirt at the waist; 
a soft belt of white satin encircles the waist, and fastens 
under a perpendicular bow on the side. The neck is cut 
round and low, surrounded by a bertha of lace, but the dé- 
colletage is lessened to a square by folded bands of yellow 
chiffon at the sides. The puffed sleeves are, like the belt, of 
cream satin; they are gathered to a band just above the el- 
bow, and terminate in a sabot frill of lace, with a deeper 
ruffle of pleated chiffon inside. 

Ribbons continue to be lavishly used even on simple 
dresses from which lace is excluded, A pretty dress of 
light wool with an ash gray ground, on which are thread 
stripes of darker gray aud bright pink, is made with a bell 
skirt with bias back, edged at 
the bottom with a narrow 
silk marabout in light gray 
flecked with darker gray and 
pink. The round, apparent 
ly seamless corsage, fastened 
at the side, has a deep corse 
let on the front, made of gray 
satin ribbon, with a deep pink 
ribbon piping the upper and 
lower edges; one gray rib- 
bon, lined with a pink rib- 
bon, which projects at the 
lower edge, encircles the 
waist, and forms a double 
sash bow at the back; a sec- 
ond double ribbon, with pink 
projecting at the top, is car 
ried across the bust to form 
the upper edge of the corse 
let, and brought under the 
arm and up the back to tet 
minate there in a bow; then 
two gray ribbons start, one 
from each armhole, to termi 
nate at the waist on the op 





Fir. 6.—Bacx or Crkpon posite side, crossing at the 
Gown. Fie. 2 middle of the front, and fill 

ing out the corselet outlined 

by the horizontal ribbons at 

the waist and bust. The coat sleeves, rather full on the 


houlder, have only three small crochet buttons at the wrist, 
and a pink piping in the edge; the collar is of gray ribbon 
surmounted with pink. This is a pretty and becoming 
summer dress for a 
young lady 

; A ribbon corselet of 
a different style, made 
of slightly wider rib 
bon a flowered 
changeable foulard, 
heliotrope shot with 


8 on 


green The round 
shirred waist has a 
bertha ruffle of lace 
around the shoulders, 
front and back A 
heliotrope satin rib- 
bon about four inches 
wide, with green rib 
bon projecting an 


inch at its upper 
edge, is set on to pot 
upward in corselet 
fashion at the middle 
of the front and back; 
then another helio 
trope ribbon, with 
green piping at the 
lower edge, encircles 
the waist, lapping 
over the first ribbon 
under the arms. A 
modification of this 
consists in putting the 
belt ribbon on first, 
then a ribbon which 
forms a corselet point 
on the front only, and 


meets in a sash bow 
over the belt ribbon 
in the back This 


dress has a high collar 
composed of the two 
ribbons, and a -sleeve 
which is full at the 
top and and 
untrimmed at the 
wrist The trained 
skirt is bordered at 
the lower edge with a 
fold of foulard 
surmounted by a 
band of cream lace set 
on scallops upward; 
on the fold a ruche 
of ribbon two inches 
wide is placed. 

In the way of wrap 
pings, capes continue 
to be worn largely, 
both with and with 
out yokes and Wat 
teau pleats. Capes 
of light cloth, of ben- 
galine, peau de soie, 
and surah of all 
shades, have most of 
them a deep shoulder- 
cape of lace, black or 
écru. A pretty sim- 
ple model seen at one 
of our best couturiéres 


{ lose 


bias 


Fig 


Fig. 2.—Creron Gown. 
(See Fig. 6.] 
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Fig. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


wiItH. LACE AND JET 
[See Fig. 5.] 


TH CAPI 
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is a cape of dahlia cloth, cut without fulness at the neck 
or shoulders, and surmounted by two equally plain shoul 
der-capes, the under nine inches deep, the upper five. At 
the neck is a pleated flaring Medici collar. All the edges are 
finished with a thick twisted silk cord, dahlia and yellow, 
and a cord with drops is tied at the throat. Jackets are 
such in name only, since many of them have assumed the 
proportions of a coat, and are, by actual measurement, 
forty-eight inches long. The sack-coat, with loose front and 
almost straight back, has not as yet met with much favor 
here. A modified form of it, in which the back is slightly 
curved to the figure, is shown by some of our best tailors 
This is most generally of dark cloth, with shawl revers (not 
notched, that is) faced with crépéd silk, and sometimes 
embroidered and beaded, rolling the entire length of the 
front, not pressed flat. It is worn open, or else merely 
fastened by two linked buttons passed through button-holes 
under the revers; but possibly there are two rows of large or- 
namental buttons. ; 
The sleeve is usu- 
ally of coat shape, 
but sometimes it is 
the loose comfort- 
able straight sleeve, 
drooping _ slightly 
over a silk - faced 
cuff. 


Emumetine Raymonn. 


Queen Eleanor’s 
Tomb 

ATE in the 

4 thirteenth cen- 
tury the conscien 
tious handiwork of 
Thomas de Legh 
ton was developed 
in the construction 
of “the grill over 
the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor.” This pa- 
tient, studious arti- 
san had earned, 
through persistent 
and delicate atten- 
tion to details, a 
most desirable rec 
ord for rare skill 
in welding and 
modelling with the 
hammer; and now, 
after centuries, the 
grill” is the admi 
ration of visitants, 
as still a remarka 
ble relic, if so it may 
be termed, in West- 
minster records, 
where it is placed. 





Fig. 5.—Front or Cape, Fie. 1 





Fig. 4.—Costrume or VicoGNe AND Russian 
VELOURS. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 

eaccess, It soothes the child, sofiens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Ado.) 

GOOD COOKING 

Is ove of the chief &'eseings of every home. To al 
ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and — 
gist.—{ Adv. } 

Coune..’s Benzorm Cosurrio Soar Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the bands. ddv.) 


Buanerr’s Fravoniwe Exreacrs are the 
strongest, and most healthfa i 





ADVERTISEMEN' rs. 


W. Barer & Co-s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







|} Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


in its has 


are used 
more than three times the strength of 


preparation. It 





strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. | 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
. : ] 

or Sugar, and is therefore far more | 
. . ' 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, | 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpso, 


| 
Importers and Retailers of Staple and Fancy | 


DRY GOODS!) 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 


An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Goods House 
in America, 
Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, 


Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, et: 


of the celebrated JUDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 
Mail ; promptly attended to. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., 10th to 20th St., N. ¥. 


Sole owners 


order 











“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 





PILLS 


(Tasteless Effectual. ) 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS 


DISORDERS. 
Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite. Shortness of 
Breath. Costiveness, Scurvy, Biotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularit)-* Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


Of all ore gists. Price 2% centsa Box. 
ork Depot, 365 Canal St. 








ut 








PATIENTS TREATED BY 
Harmiees, and with so starving, 
mi = Ly) --4 adiress, with 6 conte tu stampa, 


wMOne. SHYOER, UVICKER'S THEATER. CHICAGO, ILL 


A FINE ROSE Flow SEES 


Wm. B. REED, Box Chambersburg, > 


Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


De Miel’s Health Bisewlt owres nervous and mental 
prostration —described ‘x Herpere Magazine” for May 


l 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


le om 
= qoilél spar 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal 






waabiats pram is W 
een stamps and receive a cake by on mail. 
JAS. $. Kl KIRK & CO., Chicago 


Waltz ( 


PECIAL— 
Roctety Watts) vonbawe $0 a ne 
hhree wrappers 0 of Shandon Be! ls Soap. 


both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, aa 
aches and fevers, and cures habi 


ing rene 
4892. IN BVERY 


ONE ENJOYS 





Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 





USE remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
The Best |! gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
* | promptly for any ore who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept substitute. Mannfactnred only by the 
= 7 SALEPORNIA FIG SYRU UP to. 
Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all —— - - -~- 7a throughout 
© Country 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CcOo., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


_ Speaking 
~ ~ of Pins, 


DID you ever reflect, that just the proper angle must 
be given for a perfect point ; not too much, to weak 
en the binding power of the pin, nor too httle, to 
prevent insertion—probably not ;—“ Too much of a 
trifle!” Justsuch atrifie as a pricked finger when 
the blood is in bad state, or a bent pin when — 
would have otherwise started the day calmly, has 
made just the difference between success and failure 
for that day. 

In buying pins insist on having the “ 
that’s the tradename. Send your address to- 
day for a sample card of the only perfect pin made. 
Sent free 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Quantity of 
Liebig Company’s: 
; Extract of Beef! 


Added to any Soup, 
} Sauce, or Gravy gives 
3Strength and Fine Flavor. wer yy: 


; Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. : 
2 Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


eh bid Removes 
a B Sietnbunas, 

Sunburn and ‘Tan, and restores 
the skin to its Cy oe sal toochnese, pro- S 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior to all wy eo & — 
fectly harmless all druggists or= 
mailed for S@ cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


*Puritan,” 
































Watches For Sale. 


One Lady's, one Gent's fine, Full-jewelled Gold-filled 
Watches; both new ; cost $28.00; will sell for $15.00 
cash. Sent to any address C.O.D. for examination. 
Cuas. A. Keune, 1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Film KODAKS, 


The completion of our new works at Rochester, N. Y., and Harrow, 
England, insures an abundant supply of transparent films for Kodaks, both 
in this country and Europe, from this time forward. 

Important changes in the process of manufacture, instituted since 
January 1st, materially improve the quality and sensitiveness. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














OVER ‘70,000 SOLD. 


THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will 4 you ren 6, Oe 





lowing prices, postpaid : Mor 
No. be hol 8 “Ss in silver.. —- o $ 00 15 
4x 40 ai 1.00 
ss = 10.00 - @ 4 4 1.25 
“ ex “ 1b. ow “ “ 1 15 





Patentee and Sole Man’l, James $. thn, 1231 Pea. Ave., NW. 
Please Mention Harper's Weekly. Washington, D. ©. 437 PAT. DEC, 20, "90 


HALU’S ERIE CATarre 


REMEDY. 
Positively cures Catarrh and Colds in the Head, Deafness, Sore Nose, 

Hay Fever, &c. Nota Liquid. Pleasant, convenient, harmless. Satisfac- 

<, tion guaranteed, or money refunded. Price 50 cents at druggists’, or 
mailed on receipt of price. Send for free sample. 

E. P. HALL, Erie, Pa. Be sure you get ** BRERTB."’ Take no other. 


oe 


arr wt 





PAT. DEC. 30, ‘go 

















Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











VOLUME XXV. 


, NO, 19. 


Redfern 


BuADIES’ 


TAILOR. 


EXHIBITION 


SUMMER 
MODELS. 
GOWNS, 
COATS, 
WRAPS. 


From our London 

and Paris Houses. 
Specialty, 

Lace and Silk 
Dresses, 


All cloths are made for us, or are imported 
direct from our Scotch factories, and cannot be 
procured elsewhere in this country. 





Sketches, samples, etc., will be forwarded to 
any lady wishing to order. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
The Dingee & Conard Co’s| 


ROSES 


Are On Their Own Roots. 


| A special Introduction Offer. To interest 
new customers—to delight old ones—and to 
Loe to anyone anywhere that they can grow 
really fine Roses if only they have the growing 
(kind, we make the very special _ of 6 choice 
| ever-blooming Tea Roses of the loveliest types, 
jall for 50 cts. postpaid, Well informed flower 
| people will appreciatethe special character ofthis 
offer and order before the large stock we have 
|grown to meet it is exhausted. The offer can- 
|not be changed, The kinds are as follows :— 
LUCIOLE, cherry and gold. 

MAD’ELLE MARGUERITE FABISH, éril- 


liant crimson. | 
MAD’ELLE GENEVIEVE GODARD, carmine | 
MADAME MARTHE DU BOURG, creamy white 
FRANCISCA KRUGER, coffer. 
DUCHESSE MARIE SALVIATI, chrome yellow. 

All postpaid for 50 cts. 

Full particulars as to their characteristics and 
their care can be found in our New Guide 
for 1892. Should you not have this work, it 
will be sent you forthe asking. It answers the 
Flower lover’s every What and How. Address 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
ceasmen. WEST GROVE, PA. 


Bose 
Seedsmen. 
Prof. |. HUBERT’S | 


ALVINA CREAM 


the Com Oe wong 

















ng com. 

sale at your Drug- 
Prof. | 1 HU UBERT. TOLEDO, OHIO. 

MME. CELIA CONKLIN'S 


CURLING CREAM 


The best preparation on_the 
market for holding the Hair 
Por, Ba 
80 












always u 
Price 50 cents. 
Enclose ?-cent is stomp for fine 
Card cuos Wo P. Be Keys, #5 State 8t., Chicago, LL 


| BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET. 


Affording 
refreshing 
Tarkish 









MELDERMA. 

A Beautiful Toilet Powder that dispels all disagree- 
able results of Perspiration. Heals irritations of skin. 
Purely vegetable. Send stamp for sample package. 
Address MRS. ALLEN, 131 East 43d Street, N.Y. City. 


FAT PEOPLE Yon can reduce your weight 10 
« to 15 Ibs. a month at home, 

without starving or r oer, Peat, DR. CLARKE’S 
ome Treatmen Testimonials, Free, 

“FB B. . CLARKE, mD., Drawer 133, Chicago, mi. 


“ise Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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IVAN HOUTEN'S 





“\Bamivel my 
Thez've a quarrel: 
+ mother-in- 

(Law says there is 
Nothin” like Wan 

‘ouTen’s Cocoa 
An’ the shepherd 
Sticks to his rum 
And water. 

“There's no need 
To drop him in the 


‘ater—butt 
All, Samivei.” 


Sho Gtantaré Coss. cfeis .e World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach. 


__Perfectly Pure. 


The most eminent European Analysts and 
Doctors, certify that 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
aroma se - cocoa bean. 

8, 1-4, 1-S and 1 Ib.Cans. 
not sheatnante. enclose 2 cts. to either 
HouTEN OON, 108 
or abash Ave.. Chicago 
taining enough for 35 to @ cu 

lention 


is 
Vix Houren’& Zoom, Weesp, Holland. ‘al. 4 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 




















Glove-Fitting. 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


**T would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,” said the 


dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers ; They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one, 

GLOVE-FI TING Corsets not only pro- | 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. | 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
world, and can be seen and purchased at all 
leading dry-goods establishments. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 
“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, | 


New York and Ceteage. 


APPLETON = 


t 
ou 


This label is on the best BIAS VELVET- | 


EEN BINDING made. 52 Shades. Now 
on the counters of all the leading retailers. 
Accept no substitute. It has none. 

Appleton’s “‘ Home Dressmaking,”’ 15c. in postage. 


Catalogue containing many useful articles for sewing- 
room, free. 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM CO., 
ed Broadway, N.Y. 


al MAIDEN, 

Ere those fairy fingers Free 
Those prisoned harmonies,” try 
Dr. O. P. Brown's 
TISSUE BUILDER 
to supple the joints and beautify 
the hands for elegant execution, 
$1. Droggists or mail, Send 
postal for ladies’ peer eoreee 

the Seven Ages of Woman's L 
47 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N. ‘a 








. GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
AS and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


LACES. 


Elegant assortment in Point d’Ireland 
Laces in cream, beige, and two-tone, va- 
rious widths, at 8c., 12c., 1'7c., 25c. 
to 69c. yard. 

Black All-Silk Point d’Ireland Laces, 
from 6e., 10c., 124c., 15c., 20c. 
to $1.00. 

Parasol Covers, in cream colors, at | 


17c., 25c., 35c., 40c., 50c. t 
$1.50 each. 


Black Floss Spanish Parasol Covers 
at $1.25, $1.38, $1.50, $1.89 each. 


Crepe de Chine, choice colors, 


QBe., 28e., 50c. yard. 
COLORED CREPE, ALL SHADES. 


Vellings, all colors, designs, and every 
manufacture. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
Receive Prompt Attention. 





at | 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 3114-321 Grand St., N.Y. 





PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 


During the week we shall 
have on sale several lines of 
Umbrellas and Coaching 
Parasols, which will com- 
mand attention. 

' @ne lot of 24-inch Sun 
Umbrellas, Spitalfield Silk, 
Ebony handles, at $2.75, 
$3.25, $3.75, and $4.00 each; 
manufactarers’ prices from 
$4.00 to $6.00. 

One lot of 28-inch Gloria, 
Paragon frame, at $1.85 
each ; worth $3. 60. 

One lot of Plain Gros- 
Grain and Changeable Glace 
Silk Coaching Shades, at 
| $2. 75, $3.50, $3.75; real 

‘value $3.50 to $5.50 €ach, 
| @ur regular assoriment 
of Imported and Domestic 
a Parasols, Coachings, Sun 
| and Rain Umbrellas is com- 
| plete with many choice 
| Novelties, 


| JAMES McCREERY & co., 
| Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Summer 
Furnishings. 


CHINA and JAPAN MATTINGS, 


PLAIN FILLINGS and 
ENGLISH FELT. 


| CHINESE and JAPANESE 





SEASON 1802. RUGS, CRETONNES 
TAPESTRIES, 





‘Toile du Nord.” 





The most popular, durable, and 
attractive of all the 


Wash Fabrics 


| 
| for 

| Women’s and 

| Children’s Wear. | 
| | 


For sale by every leading retail Dry- 
| Goods House in the country. Samples 
| furnished on application. 

| 


| PARKHILL Mre. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


| MAGAZINE is a Text-Boox on 
} Fancy Worx and Parntinc. Fine- 
ly Illustrated. Cotorep PLaTss. 

j Lida and M. J. Clarkson, Editors. 

ln d S 20 cents per copy; $1.50 per year. 
pay Offer: We will send you 

hree Months’ Trial Subscription 

fr ten 2c. stamps (20c.). Address 

. F. Incas, Lynn, Mass. Box H. 

Written prediction of 

your life, 20c. Give 


‘YOUR FUTURE date of birth. 


ASTROLOGER, Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 


FORETOLD. 





days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LIL 


and an extensive stock of 
CURTAIN MATERIAL. 
All in new patterns and tints, 
and moderate-priced. 


| Samples on request. 


W.&J.Sloane, 


| 
| Broadway, 18th and 19th 
Streets, New York. 





CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES, 
INITIALS, and FIGURES. 


Embroidered in — Turkey-Red Cotton 

on fine Cambric Tape. Far superior to 

Marking-Ink for household linen, and in- 
| valuable for sewing on to socks, blankets, 

and other articles for which Marking-Ink 
cannot be used. 




























Onpers _ anak OS Eagih Bane _ InrrraL 
FOR Lerrens 
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Small Old- Small C Small Script Extra Small 


English Initial. Stitch Initial. Combination. 


Ae ia 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 





Metal 
Tipped 


Gate Feehan eo ean f steel. Warran 






EVER READY DRESS STAY 


Will Not 
Cut 


ag en Back of snes. 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. oo. 3 Ypsilanti, Mich. 











PRIESTLEY’S BLACK 


most dainty dress for street or house. 
Ever 
The 

the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). 


SILK-AND-WOOL 


ia a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky Instre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


CARMELITE 


yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wea 
riestiey Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side ‘of the selvedge, with 
Unless so stamped they are not gennine. 

They are fér sale by the principal dealers throughout the Unit 
Stern Bros., Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Bontillier Bros., of 14th St., E. 


States, and in New York City by 
J. Denning & Co., and others. 
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Send for Samples. 


WJACKSON 


Established 50 Years. 
BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
We pay Mail and Express charges within 100 miles of N. Y. City. 

Purchases of $5 or over sent FREE to any partof U.8. SAMPLES 
free. State price, and material wanted. Fashion Book mailed free. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


IMPORTED SILE. 
2%4-in. Black Sewing-Silk Grenadine, ) 


2% “ Black India Pongees, 
2% “* White China Silk, | ‘59 
38: Black Dress Surah Silk, Cc. 
“ Black Crépe de Chine, th 8 
“4 ihm - White printed India a 
, 


All the above are warranted to wear. 


Lupin’s Celebrated Black Dress Goods. 
42-in. Camel’s-Hair Grenadine, 

40 “ Silk-Finish Wool Henrietta, 59c 
1 * Crystalled Brilliantine, s 
e ved ee Se fancy weaves, { regular 

42 “ Impe rges, ’ 

40 “ Crepons,in plain and fancy weaves, } nom 


IMPORTED GRAY WOOL SUITINGS. 


40-inch Bedfords, fancy weaves, ) 
42-inch India Camel's-Hair, | 59c. 
formerly 
$1.00, 


42-inch Crinkle Commons, 
42-inch Black-and-White Mixtures, 
all in several shades of Grays, 


IMPORTED WASH DRESS FABRICS. 
Anderson'sGinghams, plaidsand striped, 
Black-and-White Satines, India- Silk 

9c. 


patterns, 

Black Striped Hemstitched Lawn ; these [ { 
are as handsome as silk grena-| Value 35c. 
dine, and color warranted, 


or 
Constable Ko Co 
LACE MANTLES. 


Wraps and Jackets, 
Storm Coats. 





/PARIS AND LONDON 


Reception and Evening Dresses, 
Carriage and Walking Costumes, 
Driving Suits, Riding Habits. 


Proadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











gpd (IN SHEER INDIA LINONS eROY; 
CRO” LAWNS acaristt | ye 
OP exp = PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sn? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


THE “CHIC” 





SINGLE SETS, S@c.; DOUBLE SETS, 60c. 


ING DRY GOODS STORES. 


“LIFTER. 


R THE W 
for Trained Skirts. 








(Gu LANGE & CO. - ENGLAND. 





WEW YORK OFFICE, 108 WORTH STREET, CITY. 
SC. YOUTHFUL bynes of oun angus prapers> 


«  . oe and testimonials, 8c. 
Co., Box 2408, N. ¥. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT 
SHI WHAT A DELIGHTFUL OLD SETTLE THIS Is! IT LOOKS AS IF THERE MIGHT BE 
OME REAL OLD LEGEND CONNECTED WITH IT 
H} WELL, THERE Was, BUT AS 1 COULDN'T AFFORD TO PAY THE PRICE THE DEALER 
ASKED, NE SAID AT LAST THaT I ¢ ULD HAVE THE SETTLE, BUT HE WOULD HAVE TO KEEP 
THE LEGEND, AND CONNECT IT WITH A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY BEDSTEAD THAT HE HAD” 
A GENIUS 
Wuat do you do when 4 woman asks you to cueces 
| fees toy guese to myself, knock off thirty per 
and generally me i making myself adored 
———-> 
I tro vith § y s her r pays any- 
eaid Gra ea. 
oO loean't | ugh Ask him pay you a 
sit. and see,” retorted Hicks. 
om —EE 
How is old Bronson now, doctor 
His ie an enc aging cas 
Thi yg ‘ ‘ 
oO But I think I can keep him as he is for 
« om 
Ee 
rnaamr. “ Honest, bosa, I t had a bite in three 
k wer. “1 t surprised. The mosquitoes ‘ain't 
to work y« Laie - 
Mes. Guanrétar. “ Why, Bridget, I heard of the 
ath of poor Tim, your hashand, and that you were 
varr agail and now, poor girl is it possible 
ur me “ sband too ? 





port (in deep mourning 


liright. Batl 

could afford it, 1 wud pot on mou 
n, avd it's very well off I 

ried this time, mum. 


rnin’ for pe 


“Oh no,moam. He's 
ulways promised meself, whiniver I 


»or dear 


1m, mum, since I'm mar- 
THE GROCERYMAN PUTS OUT AN EMPTY BARREL. 


A FAILURE 


MAUD. “I PonN’T THINK MUCH OF THIS EXHIBITION.” 
VERY UNINTERESTING LOT OF MEN HERE.” 


ESTELLE. “ Nor L. 


CODLING'S 
DISCOMFITURE. 


“Ha, bal” chuckled 
Codling to himself. 
“There are those two 
delicious Gorham girls 
about to get aboard 
titat car. Ill jost bar- 
ry to the next corner, 
and board it as it pase- 
es. Then they won't 
suspect that I've fol- 
lowed them. It's a love- 
ly chance to make a 
good impression.” 

Codliug swung brave- 
ly on the rear platform 
as the car passed his 
street, and was entering 
with a sweet smile on 
his countenance, pre- 
pared to bow to the 
girls, when he trod on 
the toe of an old gen- 


tleman who sat near 
the door, reading a 
newspaper 


This passenger looked 
up, and Codling mur- 
mured, apologetically, 
“ Beg your pardon, 


sir. 

“* Hey?” 

“I beg your pardon,” 
repeated Codling, rais- 
ing his voice to a pitch 
which attracted the at- 
tention of everybody in 
the car. 

“Speak louder. 
tleman 

“I said I beg your pardon,” shouted Codling, while 
the unfeeling Gorham girls tittered. 

“You eaid Peggy was starving, did you ?” replied 
the deaf old gentieman. ‘* Well, I'm sorry for that; 
but I. don't know Peggy. Is she your wife?” 

Codling had got very red in the face; but he made 
another attempt,.with his voice at an Eiffel Tower 
elevation: “ You misunderstood me, sir.” 

“ He 

* You misundérstood !"’ yelled Codling, while the car 
langhed and the Gorham girls tittered 


I'm a trifle deaf,” said the old gen- 








“She's Miss Underwood, ie she? Oh yes; I see 
Peggy, who is starving, is Miss Underwood. Yea, I 
understand now; but still I don't see why you are 


telling me about Miss Underwood.’ 

“I didn’t say anything about Miss Underwood !” 
screamed Codling, while beads of perspiration rolled 
down his face. ‘I begged your pardon, and you mis- 
understood.’ 


THE RESOURCES OF YOUTH 





THE GANG ATTACKS IT, 








STEAM BABY-JUMPER AND NURSERY FURNACE. 
BE RUN BY ELECTRICITY, AND USED AS AN ICE-CHEST IN SUMMER. 


VOLUME XXYV., NO. 19. 


CARLYLE SMITH'’S HOUSEHOLD AND NURSERY PATENTS. 





EL EW IES ervey tcet q 





EASILY MANAGED. CAN 


“Oh yes; now I understand,” the deaf man replied 
“It's Aunt leggy who is starving Miss Underwood 
Bat why don't you report the case to the Humane Soci- 
ety instead of bothering strangers with your trouble 7” 

By this time the car was in a perfect roar, and the 
Gorham girls were in a convulsion of mirth; but Cod- 
ling made another effort to straighten matters out 

**I—said,” he began, speaking very distinctly, and 





placing his words wide apart—*' I—said -I—beg—your 
—pardon— because— when—I —got—on—the—car—] 
accidentally —stepped —ou — your —toe. That's—all. 


Do—you—understand ?” 

“Hm!” grunted the deaf man, with a thoroughly 
disgusted air, and he once more buried himself in his 
be wspaper. 

The passengers all looked at Codling with joyous 
smiles, but he told the conductor he'd rather get off : 
and as he reached the sidewalk he heard the hilarity 
in the car break out afresh, and above it all the tittering 
of the Gorham girls reached his ears with remarkable 
distinctness Wittiam Henney Srvirer 





« 

P.Ma tbl 

AA 

AND GOES OFF DOWN THE STREET AS A HOOP- 
ROLLING PARTY. 


IN THE NURSERY 
“Oh, mamma, Tommy slapped me in the face.” 
** Well, Helen, what did you do to Tommy to mak« 
him do that?” 


“Nothin”. I only put some sand in his mouth.” 


——— 
PETERS PROPHESIES. 


I ain't much of a reader, and I writes a little less, 

But in appreciatin’ things I'm hard to beat, I guess 

There ain't a man among us, from Uriah Skeggs to 
Bill, 

Who'll sit 'n’ listen to a tale like yours sincerely will, 

Partikerlarly if the tale has stirrin’ qualities, 

’Nd isn’t slathered through ‘n’ through with writer's 
theories. 


I like a tale with lots o° horse, ’n’ live-stock runnin’ 
throngb, 

Where pigs ‘n’ dogs get chances just as lords ‘n’ 
ladies do, 

Where heroes goes around in shirts like mine, 'n’ 
where the girls 

Ain't singin’ opry 
curls; 

'N' when they bring the thunder in, I like it good 
’n’ loud, 

'N’ not that noiseless stuff that goes with 
cultered crowd. 


all day long, ‘nd ain't afeard .o’ 


all the 


I hate a sneak in life, I do, ‘n’ hence I hate to see 

In readin’ what a college girl I know calls 
tlety.” 

Give me my blood just pure ’n’ 
fluid run 

As long as it’s a mind to if you write to give me fun, 

'N’ talk can't be too noble, when it's writ to please 
my taste. 

'N’ when you draw your 
pallid-faced, 


* wut 


straight, ‘n’ let the 


heroines, don't have ‘em 


Bat give ‘em lips like rubies, let their cheeks be red 
as paint; 

'N’ when you tonch their morals, keep ‘em some ways 
from a saint. 

"N’ let the heroes have a bit of comfortable vice, 

"N’ for a change once in a while have villains sort 
o’ nice. 

Leave out your fads, ‘n’ bind your books in red with 
lots o° gold, 

'N’ Silas Peters prophesies they won't stay long un- 
sold. 

Little Clara was out with her mother taking dinner 
at a neighbor's house ; and the hostess, in an attempt 
to be entertaining, asked her if she liked kittens 

The little miss shocked those gathered at the table 
by looking suspiciously at the chicken pot-pie and re- 
plying, “1 dess not—dess I drather have cake.” 

















el titi 





SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


dress than any other man in fine raiment. 
Because, once more, the thing is impossible.” 

** You carry your faith in your lover be- 
yond bounds, Elsie. Of course a girl is right 
to believe in a man’s honor. It makes her 
much more comfortable, and gives her a 
sense of security. Besides, we ulways like 
to believe that we are-oved by the best of 
men. That makes us feel like the best of 
women. But in this case, when I tell you 
that Sir Samuel, a man who has always 
lived among money. so to speak, and knows 
how money is constantly assailed, is firm) 
convinced of George’s complicity, I do think 
that you might allow something for human 
frailty. In the case of Athelstan, what did 
Mr. Dering say? Everything is possible. So 
I say of George Austin, everything is pos- 
sible.” 

“ Not everything. 

‘Yes, even that. What do you know of 
his private life? Why has he concealed the 
fuct of Athelstan’s residence in London? 
Why has he never told us of his friendship 
with that unfortunate outcast?” 

“IT don’t know. He has his reasons.” 

‘‘It is a most dreadful thing for you,” 
Hilda went on. ‘And after getting to be- 
lieve in the man, and—well—becoming at- 
tached to him—though such attachments 
mean little and are soon forgotten—and after 
going the length of fixing the day and order- 
ing the dress and the wedding cake and 
putting up the banns— Oh, it isa wretched 
business—a horrible misfortune! The only 
thing to be said is that in such a case, the 
fact being known to everybody, no one can 
blame a girl; and perhaps,in the long-run, 
she will suffer no injury from it. Our circle, 
for instance, is so different from that of this 
young man’s friends, that the thing would 
not even be known among us.” 

** T believe, Hilda, you will drive me mad.” 

**My dear, one must look ahead. And re- 
member that I look ahead for you. As for 
the young man, I dissociate him henceforth 
from you. What he does and where he goes, 
I do not inquire or care about any more than 
I trouble myself about a disgraceful brother. 
Some acts cut a man off from his mistress— 
from his sisters—from the world.” 

“Do not talk any more,” said Elsie. ‘ Let 
the blow, as you call it, fall when it pleases. 
But as for me,I shall not warn George that 
he is to be charged with dishonesty, any more 
than I will believe him capable of dishonesty.” 

** Well, my dear, there is one comfort for 
us. You may resolve on marrying him. 
But a man charged with a crime—out on 
bail—cannot marry any girl. And he will be 
charged, and the evidence is very strong.” 

‘‘No doubt. As good as proved—as good 


Not that.” 


as proved. Poor George! Who never had 
ten pounds in the world until he was made 
a partner—” 

‘True. And there we have the real mo- 


tive. Seek the motive, Sir Samuel says, and 
we shall find the criminal. Here you have 
the reason of the secret partnership with 
Athelstan. Poverty is the tempter—Athel- 
stan is the suggester.” 

Elsie shook her head impatiently. 

‘* Mr. Dering was to give you away. Who 
will now? Athelstan? How can we—Sir 
Samuel and I—assist at a wedding where the 
bridegroom lies under such a charge? by one 
so near to us as Mr. Dering? How can your 
mother be present? Oh, Elsie, think!” 

Elsie shook her head again, with greater 
impatience. 

7 Think what a fate you may be dragging 
upon yourself! Think of possible children 
with such a brand upon them!” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Mound. 


Ex saAoT in Soups and Sauces. Maliod tres 
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| PLEA 


IE. COUDRAY'S| 


|.gQUQUE? | 
iw CHo!s! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
XY DRUGGISTS AND CHEMI>7S OF U7, 8. J 
a —!, 

















ves. use OF, THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


no 


“T think only of an honorable and an in- 
nocent man.” 

** have just come from my mother, Elsie. 
She says positively that if the charge is 
brought, the weddin 
the man is cleared. 
does not feel strong enough to meet him. 
You can receive him here, if you please. 
And she desires that there may be no dis- 
putes or arguments about it.” 

“Tt is truly wonderful!” 
the open window and gasped as if choking. 
‘‘ Wonderful!” she repeated. ‘‘ 
fate—in the same manner—threatens George 
that fell upon Athelstan. 
ready to believe in the charge and to cast 
him out. 
tell her that though the whole world should 
call George—my George—a villain, I will 
marry him. Tell her that though I should 
have to take him from the prison door, I will 
marry him. Because, you see, all things are 


t 


“ We shall have trouble with Elsie,” Lady 
Dering told her mother. 
yielding? 
stubborn. 
says, even at the prison door.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


, 


must be put off until 
nd for the moment she 


Elsie walked to 
The same 
And it finds us as 


Now, Hilda, go to my mother and 


ssible. This thing is impossible.” 

“Call her soft and 
My dear, no mule was ever.more 
She will marry her convict, she 
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Send 







where it'll do some Ce She 
it 1 


A Sensible Woman 


She’s putting the washboard 
has suffered wi ong 
enough ; broken her back over 
it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 


on it, wasted half her time with it. 


But now she knows better. 


Now she’s using Pearline—and 


when a woman uses Pearline, 
the only way to use the wash- 
board is in the kitchen fire. 
There’s no more hard work, no 


more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 
economical and safe. 


Millions of women are just as sensible as this one. Are you? 


“* the same as Pearline.” 


thing—send it 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
it Back tack Hf 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Marion Harland’s 


Endorsement 


Royal Baking Powder. 


—_—_e 


{Extract from Marion Harland’s Letter to the Royal Baking Powder Co.] 


9° . 
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Pudding. 


Cards of admittance to factory sent on application. 


Sample can of Soup or Plum Pudding sent postage prepaid on receipt > 


Franco-American Food Co., 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


of 14 cents. 


You know that the “Franco-American” 
Soups are the best Soups. 
But he may have some other 
brand on his shelves, (old stock probably) 
which he wants to get rid of, or else 
some fraudulent imitation of “Franco- 
American” (larger profit). 

Don't accept his “just as good” excuse; |} 
try some other grocer and if you cannot 
get “Franco-American,” write to us. |$ 
Franco-American Soups have imitators |§ 
but no equal. 





So does your |@ 





The same with our Plum 


























PRETTY HANDS * x¥ 


must be well gloved. That means that the 
gloves must not be shabby at the finger tips. 
They will be if you don’t wear Kayser’s 
Patent Finger Tipped Silk Glove. A 
guarantee ticket goes with every pair. + 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the 
manufacturer, Jutruvs Kayser, New York, and he will see 


that you get them. 





GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S \t HE'S 


M for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARK 


STEEL PENS. ich cctdantvcad he liic eck a ttonosn. 


ER, F. R. A. 8. 








DEAF 22" 
Gah. Gold caly by F. 


Biscon £55 Bivay,.0T. Wee for book of prot REE 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


AN HAIR, 





AFamily Affair 


Health for the Baby, 
Pleasure for the Parents, 
New Life for the Old Folks. 







THE GREAT 
TEMPERANCE DRINK 


“is a family affair—a requisite 
of the home. A 25 cent 
package makes 5 galions of 
® delicious, strengthening, 
effervescent beverage. 


some other kind is “* just as good 
—'tis faise. No imitation is as good 


as the genuine Hizgs’, 





High-grade Bamboo Furniture and Art 
Goods and Interior Decorations. 
Send for circular. 


Syracuse Bamboo Furniture Co., 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

















. . Sold 
| Established by all 
1836. first-class 
dealers. 
o 


Is 
unquestionably 
the — 

0 


The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 

Pure 


Olive Oil. 


S.RAE &CO. - « «+ « « Lacnorn, ITaty, 
LS SS SCTE SPT Yo ee mew oe etl 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


’ 
cohe’e Heras! Embrocetion. 


eles mein 


iitam bee Ne ¥ 
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GREEK GIRLS PLAYING AT BALL.—Fac» tue | 
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“AVERAGE” PEOPLE 
HE genius soars far to the fountain 
That feeds the snow cap in the sky 
But though our wings break in the flying 
And th h our souls faint in the trying 
Our flicht cannot follow so high 


And the eagle swoops not from the mountain | 


To answer the ground-bird’s low cry 


The world has a gay guerdon ready 
To hail the fleet foot in the race 
But on the dull highway of duty, 
Aloof from the pomp and the beauty 
The und the chance of the chase, 
Are toilers, with step true and steady, 
Pursuing their wearisome pace 


False prowess and noisy insistence 
May capture the garrulous throng, 
But the ‘‘average" father and brother 
The home-keeping sister and mother 
Grown gentle and patient and strong, 
Shall learn in the fast-nearing distance 
Wherein life's awards have been wrong 


stir 


Then here's to the “ average people,” 
The makers of home and its rest; 
To them the world, turns for a blessing 
When life its hard burdens is pressing 
For stay-at-home hearts are the best 
Birds build if they will in the steeple, 
But safer the eaves for a nest 
May Ritey Surrn 


A DUCKING 


Sec | 


on page Sti 
fy make sturdy sailors of their children, 

they (the Breton mothers) habituate 
them to th of the waves.” The 
bright little fellow who is just being dipped 
in the surf is evidently a little frightened 
at the roughness of the water, but a few 
more experiences of the kind will divest the 
sea of its terrors, and he will laugh and shout 
when the waves come tumbling in. The 
picture is very lovely, and will be a favorite 
with readers of the Bazar, some of whom 
may frame it for mother’s room or hang it 
on the nursery wall 


istration 


caress 


SPRING 


See i 


TOILETTES. 
istrations on page 381 
HE light tan-colored cloth cape illustra. 
ted in Figs. 1 and 6 is trimmed with black 
lace sixteen inches deep. The lace forms a 


shoulder-cape which runs in a deep point | 





down the back, and is prolonged in revers at | 


the edges of the front. A jet yoke is mount 
ed on the lace, with lorg ends brought down 
front and back 

A tan crépon dress shown in Fig. 2 has a 
plain bell skiri, and a bodice with short open 
jacket fronts and a Watteau - pleated back, 
upon which the back of the skirt is hooked; 
the back breadths are detached from the 
lining, which alone is sewed to the skirt 
band, the outside material being hooked to 
the waist as shown in Fig. 5 
light blue bengaline and cream lace, crossed 
by bands of tan-colored galloon. The revers 
are faced with black velvet, and edged with 
gold soutache 

The reception toilette Fig. 3 is of bronze 
green velvet and cream white bengaline. "It 
consists of an over-dress of velvet on a skirt 
of bengaline, on which the front opens wide 
ly. The front of the velvet bodice laps, and 
terminates under a soft half-belt of satin. 
The neck is cut down in a point at front and 
back, and surrounded with a deep ruffle of 
cream lace. The elbow sleeves have deep 
lace frills 

Fig. 4 is a costume of fawn-colored vi 
gogne, relieved by Russian velours in dark 
brown with yellow stripes. A panel of ve 
Jours is in the left side of the skirt, where 
the princesse over-dress spreads apart. The 
front of the waist is draped from the left 
shoulder to the right side. All the edges are 
bordered with a band of velours, and the 
fastening is under this band on the left side. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The old saying that “ con- 
sumption can be cured if 
taken in time” was poor com- 
fort. It seemed to invite a 
trial, but to anticipate failure. 
The other one, not so old, 
“consumption can be cured,” 
is considered by many false. 

Both are true and not 
true; the first is prudent— 
one cannot begin too early. 

The means 1s careful liv 
ing. Scott's Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is sometimes an 
important part of that. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL Livinc—free. 

Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
eil—all everywhere do, §:. 
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The vest is of | 




















THAT GREASE SPOT. 


How did it come there? 
“What will remove it?” 








OO 


= 





Or, to ask a more important question, 
This very day stop at the grocer’s and get a 


cake of Ivory Soap. Don’t be afraid of the cloth! Ivory is different from 
every other soap manufactured and can be used on any cloth safely. 
Now rub well, using flannel and hot water. 


employ a nail brush. 


If it is obstinate, 


Copvricut 1891, sv Tue Procrer & Gamace Co. 








Complexion Powder 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and i’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years, Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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Dorothy Baby Clothes. 


A reformed system, combining comfort and beauty with 


No pins to torture, No slipping of bands. 
“Nothing could be prettier or more 

garments from personal knowledge, 

o—— were made over the Dorothy 
wor 


No extra fullness. 


_—— 


A set of eight patterns ‘long clothes), - - $1.00 


A set of eight patterns (short clothes), - - 
postage 


prepaid on receipt of price. 


Garments made to order, also garments cut and prepared for 


purchaser. Complete outfits furnished. 


1.00 
finishing by the 
ist. Address 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


Mrs. B. J. GUNN, 40 and 42 W. 22d St., New York. 








IT’S EXPENSIVE BUSINESS 


Sending samples all over the United States, but we do it 
willingly, gladly (if you cannot get them at your grocer’s), in 


order to have you know how nice KORNLET tastes. 
rections on the wrapper for cooking are simple. 


for 25 cents. 


Sales Office: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Factories: Forestville and Gowanda, New Vork. 


—_——— 


Di- 
Sample can 


THE FORESTVILLE CANNING Co. 





ROA FB 
Picture, 


introduce our CRATOR PORTRAITS and at the same 
new customers, we have decided to make this Special 


ke yous CRAYON FO: 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


When the Pie was opened 





The Birds began to sing 
The praises of 
Bird’s Custard Powder, 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety, 
The Choicest Dishes, 
and the Richest Custard 
Entirely Without Eggs. 


Bran'’s Cvstann Powner is now introdaced into 
America, and will very shortly be on sale at all the 
principal retail stores. Meanwhile every American 
lady is invited to send to Aurnep Brn» & Sons, 2 
Wooster Sr., New York, for the Dollar Sample Box 
of Bird's exquisite Engli+h Home Specialties, and to 
entertain her family and friends with a few choice 
English dishes by way of a change. 


THE DOLLAR SAMPLE BOX 


contains four of the articles for which Bird's name 
has been a household word thronghout Great Britain 
and her colonies for more than half a centary. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOX. 
FIRST, a packet of Bran's Custanp Powrer, sufi- 
cient to make four pints of the richest custard without 
egg*, which may be served either from a dish or on 





the ordinary custard giasses, and is delicious with all 
canned, bottled, or fresh fruits. Bird's Custard pos- 
Sesser the richness and nutriments of cream without 
risk to the most sensitive digestion. 

SECOND, a packet of Bran’s Buawo-manor Pow- 
pen, enough to make three large Blanc-manges a pint 
each. The Blanc- 
manges are most 
agreeably flavored, 
and are highly nutri 
tious, and can be 
produced in a vari- 
ety of tints, forming 
a charming dessert 
dish, and contributing to the decoration of the table. 

THIRD, a tin of Bian’s Conoenruaten Eao Pow- 
pen, a complete enbstitute for eggs in puddings, 
cakes, buna, griddle cakes, and all similar kinds of 





el iN A> 


English and American confectionery, to which it im- 
parts the lightness, richness, appearance, and flavor 
of new-laid eggs. This tin is equal to 30 new-laid eggs. 

FOURTH, a canister of Biry’s Giant Baxine Pow- 
pen, claimed to be the strongest and best article of 





the kind in the whole world. It will go twice os far 
as ordinary baking powder, and is guaranteed free 
from alum, ammonia, or any impurity whatsoever, all 
the ingredients being of the highest quality. N.B.— 
Mesers. Brey were the original inventors of Baking 
Powder in 1842, and the secret of their process has 
never yet been discovered. 

For a fifth article the box contains a copy of 
“Sweet Dishes,” a booklet full of practical hints and 
numerous Original recipes of tasty dishes for the din- 
ner and supper table. The recipes are all new to 
American cookery, and _ are suited to American meas- 
tres, methods, and cooking ntensils. 

The whole of the above are enclosed in a tastefully 
finished artistic Cartoon Box, an excellent specimen 
of English fancy box ware. When the samples are 
taken ont, it will make a very pretty handkerchief, 
glove, or cotton box. 

This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely to intro- 
duce Bird's English Specialties into American Homes, 
and cannot be purchased retail, and Mesers. Bren will 
not be able to supply more than one sample box to 
each h hold. KR the object in view is to 
distribute samples of the Special Domestic Luxuries 
for which Bird's name stands first and foremost as a 
guarantee for purity and High Quality. 

A remittance of one dollar to Mesers. Brnp & Sons’ 
New York offices, 2 Woosrrn Sr., New Youx, will 
bring the sample box EXPRESSED Free of Charge. 
If any dissatisfaction, the money will be willingly 
refunded, providing the goods are sent back intact. 


ASK! ASK! ASK! ASK! 


Of all Stores! Everywhere! Every Day! 
For BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER. 





“SWERT DISHES” FOR NOTHING 
Mailed Pree, on receipt of addreaa, by 
ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 2 Wooster Street, 
NEW YORK. 








